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FTER several days of anxiety during which Paris was in a 

condition of excitement highly dangerous, M:+shal Mac- 
Mahon has formed a Ministry to suit himself. The fall of De- 
Broglie had been anticipated ; for when is not that of a French 
ministry? Yet no man expected the crash to come when it did, 
and no one consequently was ready to take advantage of it. To 
M. Goulard, first of all was given the opportunity to form a cabi- 
net, but he soon gave up the task. The two Dukes, Decazes and 
d’Andriffet-Pasquier, declined to make the attempt, and the Mar- 
shal at last in a business-like, or rather soldier-like way, took 
the matter into his own hands. He has selected his minis- 
ters with an eye to the business of the state rather than to the de- 
mands of political parties. The well-known Bonapartist, M. 
Magne, becomes Minister of Finance, and General de Cissey, who 
is suspected of a leaning in that direction, Minister of War. The 
remaining members of the government are taken from the Right- 
Centre. Many of them are as unknown as most of the members 
of General Grant’s cabinet, but the selection seems to be generally 
approved—especially the fact that none of the appointments, save 
perhaps M. Magne’s, can be construed into having a political sig- 
nificance. An ‘incident,’’ as such things are called in Versailles, 
occurred recently, which has created intense excitement and 
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threatens trouble. During the debate on June gth, attention was 
called to a document which had been circulated through the De- 
partment of the Niévre, urging the appointment to office of late 
adherents of the Empire ; and the new Ministers, Magne and Cissey, 
were accused by Gambetta of complicity in the matter. M. 
Rouher, by way of replying to this, reminded the Chamber of the 
irregularities alledged to have been committed by the Govern- 
ment of the 4th of September—no very logical answer, one might 
be tempted to think, however natural in a political discussion. 
Gambetta answered by calling the Bonapartists ‘‘ wretches,”’ upon 
which the noise became deafening and the Assembly adjourned in 
atumult. The cable dispatches have been full ever since of ac- 
counts of rows and disturbances at the railway stations on going to 
and fro, during one of which a certain Comte Saint Croix struck 
Gambetta across the face with a cane. It is satisfactory to learn 
that this attempt to force a duel has been rewarded with a fine of 
500 francs and six months imprisonment. The Bonapartists seem 
to make the most noise of all the factions, but that, however, is 
no evidence of growing strength. One of the small features of the 
crisis is the generous offer of M. Paul de Cassagnac and eleven 
enthusiastic disciples to fight Gambetta and as many radicals, but 
happy as this proposition is, there is no immediate prospect that 
the latter will avail themselves of so self-sacrificing a means of 
pacifying France, or of putting an end to the crisis and themselves 
together. At this writing a despatch reaches us announcing an 
event which may lead to greater stability in the government. 
After a stormy debate on the 15'h, the Assembly by a fair majority 
directed its chief committee to bring in a measure definitely set- 
tling the power of Marshal MacMahon, and establishing on a more 
permanent basis the temporary Septennat. This significant action, 
which was resisted alike by the Bonapartists and by the partisans 
of Henry V., was finally made complete by the defeat, by a ma- 
jority of 100 votes, of a resolution offered by the Duke de la Roch- 
foucauld, declaring that the true form of Government was a Mon- 
archy, and that the crown rightfully belonged to the head of the 
House of France. MacMahon would seem to be thus more firmly 
seated than ever, but the animal he rides is both treacherous and 
restive, and the pathway which lies before him is full of danger- 
ous holes. 
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Ir may be worthy to note—and it would not seem improper in 
this connection—the recent arrival and happily prompt departure 
from among us of M. Henri Rochefort. Accompanied by two or 
three friends he reached New York, having come overland from 
San Francisco, and remained there and in the neighborhood a 
few days. During this brief visit he managed, however, to oc- 
cupy more than a page of the New York Hera/d, so that he can 
hardly be thought to have come and gone in vain. An announce-: 
ment that he would lecture gathered but a few hundred persons 
into the Academy of Music to hear him, and the depressing effect 
of what was a decided failure may have hurried him off. What 
he said, if we can judge of it by the reports, was characteristic of 
the man. A few bold generalizations on a few doubtful facts, de- 
nunciations of everything and everybody, especially of Bonaparte, 
Thiers and MacMahon, an epigram or two, with here and there 
some personal reminiscences of his voyage and captivity (the 
whole being confused and almost without arrangement), made up 
the discourse. He sailed for Europe next day to put into opera- 
tion some charitable plans for annoying the present Government 
of France, in which there are many things to encourage him. He 
will take up his residence, it is said, in Switzerland. 


SPANISH AMERICAN character has hardly been exhibiting its 
gentlest traits during the past few weeks. In Mexico it has mur- 
dered some poor American Protestant missionaries with the most 
atrocious cruelty, and burned to death several persons accused of 
witchcraft with a zeal and zest worthy of old Cotton Mather or the 
good King James. In Central America it has amused itself with 
beating, until he nearly died, the Vice Consul of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, for which little indulgence the sum of $50,000 
will, it is said, be paid; and more recently still it has been 
getting up a little revolution in Peru. A Colonel of the Army, 
seized with the natural desire to enrich himself at the public ex- 
pense, doubtless ignorant of the opportunities which speedy natur- 
alization and the destruction of the Civil Service Rules might 
safely be expected to offer to the active and deserving in a more 
Northern clime, laid his plans to capture a large sum of gold, 
Which his position enabled him to know would be despatched 
under guard in a certain railway train. Defeated in this, he laid 
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siege to the city of Cuzco, famous as the capital of the Incas, but 
was at last forced to withdraw in great disgust. A pleasant flavor 
to South American life must be given by the frequent recurrences 
of these little attempts. How differently would the gallant Colo- 
nel have gone to work, had ‘‘the best Government on earth” 
been his sovereign, and ‘‘the best currency the world ever saw”’ 
his temptation and reward. ‘To make an attack on a bullion train 
is brutal and in shocking taste; we understand things much 
better in this favored latitude. 


THE Democrats have carried Oregon as well as New Hamp- 
shire and Connecticut. In New Hampshire Mr. Weston has been 
chosen Governor, by the legislature no election having been made 
by the people. In Connecticut the choice of M. W. W. Eaton as 
United States Senator is an event which has occasioned comments, 
His determination in clinging to his opinions when it demanded 
courage, and his services to a party, his fidelity to which hasnever 
been questioned, make his election to the highest honor that party 
can bestow seem a natural result of its triumph at the polls. He is 
said to be a man of character and ability, but his usefulness in- 
the Senate may be affected by a spirit of uncompromising parti- 
sanship which he has often shown in times past. The fact of his 
election, however, isa stubborn one for those who have been 
looking upon the Republican party as the tenant for a long life 
of all the powers and honors which the people have to give. To 
have predicted the election of a Democrat like Mr. Eaton, even 
a year ago, would have seemed madness and not prophecy; but how 
often has the one been taken for the other? 


AFTER the display of a capacity to hold on to office that wassimply 
extraordinary—renewing his grasp with a desperate effort every time 
it slipped or slackened, clinging still, long after it would have been 
alike physically and morally impossible for a larger man to have 
retained his hold, Mr. Secretary Richardson fell from the dizzy 
eminence to which a grateful chief had lifted him, down into the 
soft and congenial cushions of the Court of Claims. Everything 
had been so well arranged, and the mere act of falling was so 
natural to this Statesman, that no damage was done, at least to 
him. He came very near (it is true) meeting an ugly obstacle in 
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the shape of an adverse majority in the Senate, which would 
undoubtedly have been the end of him; but he reached the bottom 
in safety, and almost without noise. Now that he has really gone 
and another is sitting in the chair in which he has been so uneasily 
rattling about during the past winter, we may not only miss him 
but wonder why we ever had him there. The story is a strange 
one, and yet not altogether uncommon in these latter days. But 
if his coming was unlooked for and unfortunate, and his going 
long looked for and most happy, the manner of his departure was 
not exactly what a lover of good examples could have wished. 
That meu may be selected forthe highest places without having had 
experience or shown fidelity or ability, without even as has been 
more than once the case, having acquired the confidence of those 
with whom they have been constantly associated, may not be very 
well, but it may be necessary ; but that an officer who has proved 
his incapacity in an hundred ways, and shown weakness that in his 
place may almost be criminal—whose acts have been made the sub- 
ject of investigation by Congress and of a report reflecting upon 
his capacity and censuring his negligence—whose resignation is 
demanded by the newspapers of both parties and by the people 
generally—whose unfitness is after all the one point upon which 
all men seem just now ready to agree—should be retained by the 
President avowedly because he is subjected to criticism, and when 
unwillingly allowed to go, nominated to a high and honorable 
office, is about as demoralizing a fact as young America can have 
tocontemplate. But after all the subserviency of the Senate in 
confirming the nomination is no better. Surely there never was 
a better chance, not even in the days of a vacant Chief Justice- 
ship, for that body which was meant by the fathers to stand up as 
a check upon bad or unwise nominations to exercise its high pre- 
rogative. Noone can read without regret, no matter what his 
views of Mr. Richardson’s nomination might be, of Senators of 
the United States declining to vote at all, rather than by express- 
ing their convictions offend the President. It reminds us that 
it was the people, not the Senate, who declined to accept Mr. Wil- 
liams as Chief Justice, and it gives one no very secure feeling for 
the future. Mr. Bristow, the new Secretary, is said to be both up- 
right and able. His ability, were it twice as great, no one can con- 
scientously regret to see added to the present Cabinet, and he 
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has the rare good fortune to follow Mr. Richardson. Any one 
will perhaps shine by contrast with that unlucky functionary, and 
the appointment of the new Secretary has been hailed with delight 
everywhere even by those who know nothing better of him than 
that his appointment is at last a change. 


ALL the gratitude that President Grant fairly earned by his veto 
of the currency bill he has put in peril by his ‘‘ Message to Sena- 
tor Jones,’’ as some irate newspapers call it. To do him justice, 
the President means well enough. ‘The ends he has in view are 
those of every honest and wise financier. But being a man with- 
out any practical experience of the operations of the money mar- 
ket, and of the effect of this or that measure upon them, he lacks 
all due sense of time and proportion. ‘To borrow Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s famous comparison, he sees that we are in the third story, 
and ought to goto the side-walk ; but he knows no difference between 
going down stairs and jumping out of the window. He thinks 
everything that is to be done can be done before our national cen- 
tennial—that the legal tender law can be safely repealed a year 
before that time, and the whole mass of the United States cur- 
rency withdrawn from circulation and replaced by interest bear- 
ing bonds, the redemption beginning July 1, 1876. Yet we next 
find him speaking of not re-issuing any United States notes of less 
denomination than ten dollars, which, like much else in his plan, 
suggests that he has no plan at all, but fragments of half a dozen 
plans mixed up in his head. If the United States is to re-issue no 
notes, why put a stop to the re-issue of small notes especially ? 

Anybody who gives the matter half a thought must see that 
these contractive proceedings would simply draw a tourniquet 
around every artery of the national industry. A vast body of the 
money of the country, the instrument of association and that by 
which its exchanges are effected, would be destroyed if the re- 
sumption succeeded ; and nothing would take its place. The gold 
and silver, which some wise heads imagine to be valiantly lurking 
in some hole or corner, waiting for paper money to get out of the 
way, would be found to be nowhere. The terms of every con- 
tract made and not yet fulfilled would be altered ten per cent. in 
favor of the class that is best able to incur losses. The existing 
uncertainty, against which business men must insure themselves 
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in every transaction, would be greatly intensified. The fortunes 
of the country would hang on the question, Will the Treasury suc- 
ceed in the battle of Armageddon that it has begun with the stock- 
brokers? Ina word, the Government would first throw the whole 
business community into bankruptcy,and then follow thein thither. 

Passing to minor points, we are not surprised to find the Presi- 
dent sharing in two very common financial superstitions—one 
native, one imported. He would like to “force redemption on 
the national banks.’’ The banks of the country are organized 
upon the basis of certificates of the national debt. They can only 
resume after selling their United States bonds, which they were 
created to form a market for. When they unload this vast 
amount upon the market, what chance will there be that the 
Treasury will be able to sell bonds enough besides to redeem the 
entire greenback currency? So much for the native American 
superstition—the hatred and suspicion of the national banks. 
The foreign one is the English suspicion of small notes. It once 
nearly ruined Scotland. Had not Sir Walter Scott, then in the 
height of his popularity, interposed to keep England from cutting 
off the supply of Scotch small notes, that country would be far 
poorer in every respect. It is part of the notion that the credit 
system of the country is to be a first-class train of Palace Cars 
only, which has been the only justification of the prejudices that 
the working classes entertain against the whole system. 

A wise resumption must be gradual and prudent. That the 
greenback dollar is not worth a hundred, but at most only ninety 
cents, is a misfortune. It was wrong in the Government ever to 
issue money that was not worth its face. But ‘‘two wrongs do 
not make one right,’’ and a hasty resumption would only do 
great injury to a new class of sufferers, without restoring what the 
first had lost. A wise resumption will be effected partly by grad- 
ually and slowly reducing the volume of the currency, at the same 
time that the business needs of the community grow up toward 
that volume; partly by making the volume more elastic, and 
therefore more adaptable to the needs of the country. ‘‘ Nature 
does nothing by jumps,’’ and wise finance imitates her patience. 


BILLs have passed the House admitting as the thirty-eighth and 
thirty-ninth States of the Union Colorado and New Mexico. In 
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vain was it shown that in the latter territory at least five-sixths of 
the population can not read or write, and that the character of 
the people is turbulent and restless, and that neither can prove 
that it possesses 100,000 inhabitants. The House decided to 
admit both and the bills went to the Senate. There is little 
reason however to expect that that body will act on them before 
the adjournment, and the agony of the many who expect to be 
the first Senators from the new States is by no means over. The 
House has also passed this month the resolution instructing the 
President to perfect the invitation to foreign nations to attend 
and take part in the Centennial Exhibition. As the matter stands 
now, the celebration is to be International and under the auspices 
of the United States. Invitations are to be issued to all nations 
in the name of the Government, but all the parties to the enter- 
tainment are to pay their expenses except the United States. It is 
fortunate that such a rule is not enforced in private life. The 
hospitality which accompanied its invitations to dinner with ex- 
press directions to each guest to bring knife, fork and spoon, beef, 
bread, butter and vegetables, and left him in great doubt whether 
he would have a chance to carry home his silver, would be an in- 
convenient sort of kindness to a great many of us. It remains to 
see how it will work in this public feast with which our venerable 
Mother proposes to celebrate her birthday. The matter now 
having taken a definite shape, and the burden falling wholly upon 
private subscriptions, there will be no further delay or doubt and 
the work is to be pushed vigorously. It is in good hands, and 
should receive the heartiest assistance and encouragement. 


Two other notable events have taken place this month. When 
General Grant took office attempts were made to reform two of 
the worst features in our administrative system. A new policy 
was inaugurated with regard to the Indians and a Board of 
Indian Commissioners was appointed, and an attempt by means of 
a Commission was made to introduce a reform in the appoint- 
ments to the civil service. Both reforms were of the same age 
and both seemed equally necessary. Both have had the same ex- 
perience from friend and foe, and they have met their untimely 
fate together. Letters and protests from honest Indian Commis- 
sioners, complaining of the corrupt practices which they were 
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generally powerless to correct or punish, have appeared from time 
to time, followed ever and again by sorrowfully worded resigna- 
tions; but the Board hung together until the 1st of June. They 
hoped against hope that Congress would do something, that the 
President would do something, that the Secretary of the Interior 
would somehow experience a change of heart. But the one re- 
mained obdurate and the other indifferent, and the Senate and 
House were too busy with Currency and Sanborn, and Moieties 
and Back Pay and the Franking Privilege, to give enough of 
their precious time to the wrongs of the Indian or the corruption 
inthe Bureau. It is hard, said Mr. Disraeli on one occasion, in 
reply to a fiery speech on the wrongs of Ireland, to expect the 
House to redress in one session the evils of ‘‘seven hundred years 
of misrule,’’ and one can not expect the wrongs of the Red man 
to be righted in one session of the American Congress. Never- 
theless the Indian Commissioners hoped for something. Nothing 
being done, and their own positions becoming daily more and 
more disagreeable, they have resigned, and so ends one attempt at 
avery necessary reform. The civil service rules have from th> 
outset been very damaging to the regular workers of both parties. 
They have interfered with the distribution of patronage and 
shocked the now traditional belief that to the victors belong the 
spoils, an idea established by a generation of scrambling for 
office. They have often had the effect of furnishing to the pub- 
lic service men more distinguished for intelligence and capacity 
than for devotion to party and partisan service, and more than 
once have been found to thwart the best laid plans of skillful 
politicians, burning with the noble desire of securing to their 
country such talents as those of the self sacrificing Sanborn,or the 
modest Jayne, or the exemplary Simmons. Naturally enough, to 
no one has this reform been more obnoxious than to General But- 
ler; and emboldened perhaps by the victory he obtained over it in 
the matter of the Boston Custom House, he has succeeded in de- 
feating an appropriation to continue it for another year. Thus, 
decrepit even in its infancy, dwarfed by cruel circumstances, and 
crippled from its birth, an unfortunate even in its friends, few of 
whom sincerly cared for it, this child of virtuous resolutions has 
passed away almost unlamented. Tears of course are vain; its 
resurrection is not to be looked for, and to avenge it were well 
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nigh impossible. It remains for those who believe that no danger 
to the future of their country is more threatening than the cor- 
ruption which prevails in nearly all departments of the service, 
and is reflected everywhere, to hope and pray for the advent of a 
sturdier successor. ‘This will perhaps be born in more propitious 
times and of more vigorous parentage, but it may be forced into 
existence in the midst of trouble, the offspring of necessity. To- 
morrow or the next day may be too late. 


ADMIRERS of our system have sometimes feared that the growing 
cares and responsibilties of the Presidential office were likely, 
after a time, to break down the strongest man who might be called 
upon to bear them. Especially are they heavy and wearying as 
thesessions of Congress draw to a close, and in the hurry of busi- 
ness bill after bill is rushed through both Houses and carried to 
the patient President for his disapproval or his signature. The 
same sense of satisfaction with which the loyal subjects of Queen 
Victoria have from time to time seen her escape from London to 
the retirement of Balmoral, especially whenever the cares of state 
were pressing heavily or important matters required prompt at- 
tention, to return refreshed and invigorated when there was no 
longer any danger that her duties might encroach upon her pleas- 
ure or her health, has been sincerely felt by the public generally 
at seeing the President drive dull care away in a recent little 
journey to the sea-shore. It is fortunate for us all that our Chief 
Magistrate has been enabled to tear himself away from Washing- 
ton for twenty-four hours, from the toil and tumult of the closing 
days of this exciting session, and drink in new strength for the 
holidays in the bracing air of Cape May and the mild enjoyments 
which are apt to attend the opening of a public house. The 
journey through the vast pine barrens of that romantic State, New 
Jersey, which has furnished so many statesmen to the common 
country, was unbroken by incident save at a beautiful spot called 
Millville. While the train stopped in order to take water, and 
allow a crowd of vast proportions to gaze for a brief time upon 
the retinue of able and wealthy gentlemen who crowded the 
triumphal car of the President, one of the most eminent states- 
men of the party, feeling the enthusiasiasm of the moment and 
seeing the admiration which Gen. Grant has had the good for- 
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tune to inspire among the people, took advantage of it with 
characteristic adroitness to test his strength for a third term. 
Leaning gracefully over the platform he beckoned to him with 
a gesture of command a gentle youth of the immature age of 
three. ‘‘ Little boy,’’ said the eminent statesman ; and the 
little boy answered and said, ‘‘ Thir.” ‘Will you vote for 
General Grant ?’’ persisted the great man, in a soft, seductive 
voice. ‘‘ Yeth, thir,’’ lisped the little boy, his small frame quiver- 
ing with patriotic fervor. The picture was a striking one; the 
train of Pullman cars—the engine pumping water—the large 
crowd—the group of the variously great—the aged states- 
man full of years and more than full of honors, his face beam- 
ing with patriarchal tenderness—the little boy, the representa- 
tive of a race of voters yet to be, drawn up to his full stature, gazing 
with steadfast eyes into the other’s face as with a voice firm be- 
yond his years he confesses the noble purpose of his life—and all 
around the the illimitable sea of Jersey pines. The multitude is 
too much moved to speak—the eminent statesman pauses in his 
catechism, the little boy braces himself for another question, when 
suddenly the engine gives a final gasping gulp, and with a shriek 
the train moves slowly from the crowded platform and rushes away 
to the sea. Such an incident, revealing as it does at once the hold 
the President has upon the masses, and his determination to run 
for a third or even an indefinite number of terms, cannot fail to 
attract the notice of the politicians generally, and they may trim 
their sails accordingly. That it will reawaken from its apparent 
slumber that guardian of the future, the New York Hera/d, there 
can be no doubt ; but perhaps afterall it has no more significance 
than can be attached to the playful gambols of the’ great, when 
seeking in their sea-side loiterings to throw off the burden which 
a grateful people has imposed upon them. But it must be remem- 
bered that even the sports of the great are characteristic, and even 
in hours of relaxation noble minds reveal themselves ; and as vera- 
cious chroniclers of the notable events of the times, we cannot 
suffer the circumstance to pass without remark. 
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JOHN EDGAR THOMSON. 


OHN EDGAR THOMSON was born Feb. roth, 1808, at his 
father’s farm in Delaware county, Pennsylvania, on the Bal- 
timore Post-road, about ten miles from Philadelphia. His family 
was a Quaker one which settled in that neighborhood in the ear- 
liest colonial times,—two of his ancestors, Samuel Levis, a 
preacher among the Friends, and Bartholomew Coppock, both 
members of the Provincial Council, having come over with William 
Penn. Mr. Thomson bought back the old place and owned it at the 
time of his death. Not far from it is the house where his father’s 
first cousin Benjamin West was born, which still stands within 
sight of the railroad going from Philadelphia to West Chester. 
As a boy Mr. Thomson received the sound but very simple rus- 
tic education of sixty years since, there being added to it the 
scientific training which his father, a civil engineer of excellent 
position, was fitted to give. Before he was grown up the burden 
of assisting in the maintenance of the family came upon him, and 
he met resolutely, but not without deep disappointment, the first 
great misfortune of his life, the renunciation of all hope of a 
college education. He had been intended for West Point, but 
when he reached the proper age his father’s friends were no 
longer in power. At the age of nineteen he was attached to the 
Philadelphia and Columbia railroad, then an important line, and 
three years afterwards, in 1830, he was transferred to the Camden 
and Amboy railroad, which was of about the same rank as the 
other. In 1832 he went to Europe to gain a professional culture 
which could only be obtained there; and in 1836 he took 
charge of the Georgia Central railroad, the longest road then 
in this country. His life hitherto had been very hard work upon 
small pay, and he had not yet known more than the simplest of 
luxuries or comforts. As he himself said, he had never up to 
that time been given any place for which he had applied : his re- 
wards came when not looked for. He had stepped, however, 
upon that which was by no means the lowest round of the ladder, 
and was now certain of a recognition of his abilities. He said 
with honorable pride that with those who knew him he was as 
much respected at twenty-four as he ever was at the height of his 
reputation. 
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In Georgia he laid the foundation of his future career by that 
system of work which in later days raised him to eminence—a 
far-sightedness and boldness in his original conception, joined 
with a scrupulous prudence in each step taken. In the course of 
his life he three times brought a great railroad through a general 
financial crisis—the Georgia Central through that of 1837, the 
Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Rail- 
roads through that of 1857, and the Pennsylvania Railroad, with all 
its connecting lines, through that of 1873. He laid out the town 
of Atlanta, now the capital of Georgia, and is still remembered in 
that state, though it is now nearly thirty years ago, with the most 
thorough respect and regard. He left the Georgia Central Rail- 
road in admirable order, when in 1847 he was called to be the 
chief engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which had just been 
chartered ; the transportation system of Pennsylvania then con- 
sisting of a railroad from Philadelphia to Columbia, another one 
from Lancaster to Harrisburg, a canal route from Columbia to 
Hollidaysburg at the foot of the Alleghanies, the Portage rail- 
road over the Alleghanies, and on the other side a canal from 
Johnstown to Pittsburgh ; the quickest time from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh being 91 hours. The great problem at that moment 
to be met was the passage of the Alleghanies: the Portage 
Railroad, as it was called, with ten inclined planes up the side of 
the mountain and stationary engines at different points, had been 
inadequate to compete with the New York and Baltimore lines 
which were, or were about to become continuous railroads without 
any such inclined planes—and the question before the engineering 
world was whether or not there was any better substitute. Mr. 
Thomsen said unhesitatingly that by curves the ascent could be 
made, and with a short tunnel at the top the monstrous obstacle be 
conquered. The achievement of the Horse-Shoe beyond Altoona 
was the crown of Mr. Thomson’s professional career ; for from that 
time he ceased to be a practical engineer, and to railway adminis- 
tration and finance the rest of his life wasdevoted. In 1852, while 
at his work on the mountains, he was elected President of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and with some reluctance accepted the position, 
being of the opinion that greater reputation and wealth could have 
been reached by him in the line of his first occupation. It is an 
interesting piece of history which is perhaps in some danger of 
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being forgotten—that one of Mr. Thomson’s election to the com- 
mand of the Pennsylvania Railroad—and which has some light to 
throw upon a question of the hour. To begin a little way back, 
let us say that the rivalry between Philadelphia and New York and 
Baltimore for the trade of the West, was in 1846, and for some 
years previous, as eager as now; and in the contest thé canals of 
Pennsylvania, (there being as yet no through railroads, ) had this 
great advantage,—that owing to the difference of latitude, they 
could get in the Spring five or six weeks start of the Erie canal. 
The Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania, with Mr. William B. 
Foster at their head, made a rule to charge during this period high 
rates of freight, which were lowered upon the opening of compet- 
ing lines. This by the merchants of Philadelphia—the Grangers 
of their day—was stigmatized as an outrage, the tyranny of a mo- 
nopoly, etc.; and when the Pennsylvania Railroad was started- 
they, through their representatives in the Board of Directors, in- 
sisted that things should be changed, and that a tariff should be 
laid down, which on the honor of the managers should be adhered 
to during the season. Such was the prevailing policy when Mr, 
Thomson was called to be Chief Engineer and General Superin- 
tendent of the new line. His experience in Georgia had taught 
him what preposterous folly it was to set up arbitrary ruies in the 
place of the natural laws of commerce, and the issue was at 
once distinctly raised. The result so fraught with consequence to 
the well-being of this Commonwealth, and indeed of this country, 
was the substitution of Mr. Thomson for the leader of the other par- 
ty, Col. Patterson, who had just taken Mr. Merrick’s place (the latter 
having been compelled, by pressure of his private affairs, to resign 
the Presidency of which he had been the first incumbent). So that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad stands to-day as a grand protest against 
the fallacy of ‘‘Cheap Transportation.’’ Mr. Thomson’s capac- 
ity in the new field was soon tried, for with the completion of the 
road to Pittsburgh the company began at once that system of 
connections beyond the State which at present stretch so far. The 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago R. R., though an_inde- 
pendent organization, was recognized from the first by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and was to a certain extent built under its aus- 
pices. Mr. Thomson saw that the Pennsylvania Railroad could 
not exist as a mere State line, and though the Directors were in 
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the beginning perplexed and even appalled by what seemed 
his huge schemes, they ended by acknowledging that he 
was right, and that without feeders their enterprise could 
never enjoy a moment of sound life. The panic of 1857 found 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad unfinished, and 
on an anything but satisfactory basis. Mr. Thomson took hold 
of it, and through that great crisis eighty-five miles were built upon 
his personal credit. Since then no road has stood better than this 
one. How under Mr. Thomson’s rule the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has grown from a line as above described to what it is now, con- 
necting New York with Chicago and with St. Louis, having its 
termini upon the Atlantic seaboard and upon the great lakes, and 
controlling as far as New Orleans and into Texas, will better be 
given by Mr. Cuyler, who at the request of the Board of Di- 
rectors is to write the history of Mr. Thomson’s public career. 
It will be for us to tell of his personal life; to show what he was 
in his home and to those who knew him well. He was a singularly 
silent man, the characteristic amounting to an idiosyncrasy, but 
he would at times speak so freely as to astound his listeners, per- 
haps the last persons to expect his confidence; and from the trusted 
companion of twenty years of his life there was probably little 
held back. His great reserve and a certain shyness made him ap- 
pear, and perhaps sometimes be, brusque to those who knew him 
but slightly ; for those whom he disliked or disapproved of he 
could never have been pleasant to meet. His methodical way of 
forming his opinions made him easily open to conviction at the 
outset, but almost impossible to move afterwards. He was always 
conservative in his feelings, especially in later life, but he never 
lost any of that breadth of comprehension with which he regarded 
railroad enterprises ; he said of the twounfinished Pacific railroads, 
which since last autumn so few have had the courage to defend, 
that they were both good roads if not recklessly pushed. With 
his close Pennsylvania connections he was a tariff man, and in 
national finances he was disposed to approve of what was known 
as the ‘‘ Boutwell’’ plan, though he recognized its artificial char- 
acter ; in the late discussions he was utterly opposed to the infla- 
tion schemes of the West, and the President’s veto of the currency 
bill had his hearty support. In railroad policy he never hesi- 
tated to express his disapprobation of the great carrying companies 
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being anything else than carriers, and said that only when driven 
to it by the competition of rival roads would he permit or en- 
courage his own or other railroads in entering into the business 
of traders upon even the smallest scale. The feeling of patriotism 
was with him deep and abiding, and though undemonstrative in 
that as in everything, the work which during the late civil war 
he did for his country, was as some few know most noble in its 
simple sacrifice; he gave, and was glad to see those about him 
give all that could be spared beyond ordinary expenses, to help 
the struggle in which his sympathies were so intense and clear- 
sighted. In 1869 he was urgently pressed to be a candidate for 
the place of United States Senator for Pennsylvania; but after 
some consideration he declined to do so, though his success in 
being elected was almost assured, and John Scott, of Huntingdon, 
whom he named instead of himself, now holds the seat. 

He was a Democrat or Republican—using either word in a non- 
partisan sense—of an old-fashioned school; with him ‘‘ a man was 
a man fora’ that.’’ His literary tastes were simple. Pope was 
his only poet, and in prose he was best pleased with translations 
from classic history, especially Herodotus and ‘Tacitus. The 
Spectator, it should be said too, was one of his favorite books. 
Cleverness, whenever it came within the range of his habitual 
thought, he quickly appreciated; and nothing had more amuse- 
ment or interest for him than, for example, the leaders and para- 
graph writing of the vation. But when he was tired or harassed 
what answered best was a novel, and though he would generally 
assume not to be affected, the tears in his eyes more than once 
betrayed his interest in perhaps the most sentimental of love- 
stories. For he was, as those know who have gone to him for 
counsel, a man of thoroughly tender sympathies. ‘Though his 
affections ran in a narrow channel, they made every spot which 
they touched glad with happiness and kindliest beneficence. The 
little writing which he d.d was clear and nervous. All the reports 
of the Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad since 1852 
were written by him, and are admirable as well for their simple 
English as for being succinct and accurate statements of facts and 
figures. He was a good man—in his public and in his private life. 
He was faithful to his engagements, and all who came into con- 
tact with him trusted him most absolutely. ‘Though holding a 
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high place in a time of political debauchery he never knew intrigue 
or bribery. In his later life he was far removed from such things, 
and when he was younger, and when to descend to unscrupulous 
means might have been a possible temptation, his hands, as he 
once told the writer, were always clean. His self-government 
was strong and calm; he never fretted, he seldom complained, he 
only endured. To any attack upon the good name of the Road, or 
what most rarely happened, a questioning of hisown personal honor 
or capacity, he was sensitive to such a degree that it was long be- 
fore the wound healed. His gentleness and patience in the pains 
of what were often agonizing illnesses, never broke down, and to 
have seen him suffer was a lesson in heroism. 

To religion, a subject on which he seldom spoke, he gave, as one 
or two can testify who shared his confidence, much and grave 
thought. Hespoke once of devoutly believing in a great and good 
God, the maker and ruler of all things; and when by one who had 
the right so to speak, he was asked whether he did not think that 
religious observances were a duty—whethera good man ought 
not to confess Christ before men, he answered that he had always 
intended to make his life do that. In his charities he was more 
than generous, and gave as scarcely another gives. His opportu- 
nities of wealth were very many, but he never pursued his own 
advantage with a single aim; his heart was so much in his work 
that money-getting was secondary to that higher end. 

Towards the close of his life these few interests were cared for 
by his faithful secretary, and his whole attention was of late given 
to the business of his railroad. How terrible that burden has 
been for him the world does not seem to know; it shall here be 
said, therefore, that for the last two years, and above all for the last 
six months, the strain of the immense work fell upon him in a way he 
had never known before, and which the sick body and the wearied 
and anxious mind could bear no longer. Strong as he was in 
both, strong with a giant’s strength, week after week of sleepless 
nights, week after week of days worn out with care and responsi- 
bility which could not be delegated, and from which even his 
dying hands would hardly loosen, brought the inevitable end ; and 
on the twenty-seventh of May, in the year of Grace 1874, towards 
twelve o’clock at night, his long stewardship was closed, and he 
found the rest which could never have come this side the grave. 
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His body was buried on the first day of June, following, from St. 
Mark’s Church, Locust street, Philadelphia, and was followed by 
a iong procession of those like himself, the most honored in this 
community. A noble charity will rise to keep his memory green, 
and to perpetuate after his death the goodness of his life 








THE FIRST ANTI-SLAVERY PROTEST. 


ILL lately it never had been questioned that the small band 
of Germans who, at Germantown, in 1688, passed the well- 
known first protest against Slavery, belonged to the Society of 
Friends. ‘The document itself which originated in ‘‘ our meeting 
at Germantown,’’ dated the 18th of 2d month, 1688, and addressed 
to the Monthly meeting, at Richard Morrell’s, appears to bear 
evidence of the fact on its face. An attempt has nevertheless 
been made to correct what is called ‘‘ an error that has crept into 
history.’’ The Quakers are no longer to plume themselves with 
‘feathers that belong to entirely different birds. In a work recently 
published, ‘‘ Memorial of Thomas Potts, Jr.,’’ by Mrs. T. P. James, 
a book that does eminent credit to the patient and pains-taking 
industry of the authoress, issue is taken against the common notion 
that the protest was passed in a meeting of the Society of Friends. 
How much or how little credit for anti-slavery sentiment, man- 
ifested at so early a date, should be awarded to the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania is a question we do not care to discuss. It must be 
admitted that the difficulties with which the abolition of slavery 
was even then entangled, were in the eyes of the ruling majority 
of Friends too great for taking action against the evil. The pro- 
test remained unheeded. But if it comes to a question of fact, 
whether Pastorius and _ his associates and friends were Quakers or 
not, at the time when they gave their solemn testimony against 
slave-holding, an unprejudiced inquirer will find the hitherto ac- 
cepted view not invalidated but strengthened by a close scrutiny 
of all circumstances, 
The Germantown anti-slavery protest is headed: ‘This is the 
Monthly Meeting held at Richard Morrell’s,’’ and its closing 
paragraph reads as follows: ‘‘This is from our meeting at Ger- 
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mantown held ye 18 of the 2d month, 1688, to be delivered to the 
Monthly Meeting at Richard Morrell’s. 

“Garret Henderich, Derick up de Graeff, Francis Daniel Pasto- 
rius, Abraham jr. Den graef.”’ 

(The latter name is evidently a misconception for Abraham up 
den Graeff. ) 

At the foot of the address is the minute of John Hart, the 
clerk of the Monthly meeting at Dublin, acknowledging that it 
was received on the 30 of the 2 month, 1688, considered and being 
deemed too weighty transmitted to the Quarterly Meeting. The 
Quarterly Meeting disposed of the document on the 4 of the 4 
month in a similar manner, recommending it to the consideration 
of the Yearly Meeting. Here the matter was taken up in the same 
year, but the Meeting did not deem it expedient ‘to give a posi- 
tive judgment in the case.’’ (See, ‘‘ The Friends of 1844,”’ p. 125, 
126. Mitchener Retrospect of Early Quakerism, p. 332; Bowden 
History of the Society of Friends in America, Vol. II, p. 143, etc.) 

Thus we find that the paper took its regular course through the 
successive grades of Quaker Meetings. That the clause quoted 
above, which credits the protest to ‘‘ our meeting in Germantown’’ 
has reference to a Quaker meeting is fully borne out and confirm- 
ed by the official action of the Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly 
Meetings, who would not have troubled themselves with an appeal 
coming from quarters entirely foreign to their organization. 

To overcome this strong prima facie evidence of Quaker pa- 
ternity would require very positive proof in a contrary direction. 
If it could be established, for instance, that no Quaker meeting 
was organized in Germantown at that period, there would be 
some ground on which to argue: but unfortunately for Mrs. 
James’ theory, there is documentary evidence, that such a meeting 
existed, at least one year before the adoption of the protest. The 
Records of the Abington Meeting expressly state that in 1687 
Quaker Meetings were held in Germantown. The entry of the 
31 of 1 mo. 1687 is this: ‘‘Resolved to hold monthly meetings 
at the house of Richard Morrell, jr.,”’ 

“That there shall be a general meeting moveable at the four sev- 
eral places, viz: at Germantown the last 4 day of the month, 
next ensuing, and the next to be at Byberry the last 4 day of 
the month, the next to be at Oxford on the last 3 day of the 
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month and the next shall be at the house of Richard Stoll the 
Elder on the last 5th day of the month.” It would seem, therefore, 
to be a mere caprice to deny that the Germantown ‘‘ meeting” 
to which Pastorius belonged, was a Quaker meeting. There is 
no particle of evidence for Mrs. James’ assertion: ‘‘‘The Church 
of 1686 was built for the colony and was used for all public pur- 
poses.’”’ 

Certainly town meetings could not be held in 1686 or 1688, 
because Germantown had no corporative existence till 1693, and no 
other Christians preceded the Quakers in organizing there a re- 
ligious society. 

The Mennonites built their first church in 1708, the Lutherans 
not until 1730. But German Quakers worshiped in the very 
year when the German settlement was formed, viz: 1683, in the 
house of Dennis Kunders (See Proud, History of Penn’a, L., p. 
220.) ‘That the place of worship built in 1686 belonged to the 
Quakers is confirmed by an entry in the minutes of the Abington 
Meeting, where under date 26 of 12th mo. 1704, we read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ At this meeting Friends of Germantown having laid be- 
fore us, that they intend to build a zew meeting house next sum- 
mer and Friends thought fit that each particular Meeting subscribe 
at their preparative meeting and bring the same tv the next 
monthly Meeting and that the Overseers of each meeting have 
the care thereof.’’ 

A new meeting house presupposes the existence of a previous 
one. Mrs. James suggests that one might have been built on the 
3 perches given by Jacob Schumacher, in 1693, for that purpose, 
but mention is made nowhere that such a house was really erected, 
while we know from Pastorius’ own narrative, (Description of 
Pennsylvania, p. 34,) that a place of worship—though a very 
humble one—was built in 1686, a fact which should not have been 
questioned in the note on p. 15 of the Potts’ Memorial. 

An inquiry into the personal religious profession of the first 
settlers at Germantown, as far as it can be instituted, after this 
length of time, leads to facts entirely corroborative of the view 
here taken. Many of the permanent settlers were Quakers ; at an 
early date several arrived as such in America. That Pastorius 
was a Friend is positively known. He conducted the Preparative 
Meeting at Germantown. (His MS. cash-book and the Record 
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of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting show this). He is repeat- 
edly mentioned as a delegate from Germantown to Philadelphia. 
Meetings and commissions assigned to him are specified. His 
name and those of his children appear in the Abington! Meeting. 
At the famous Yearly Meeting, held at Burlington, he was a dele- 
gate, and his name appears in the list of those who signed the 
protest against the doctrines and practice of George Keith. (See 
Smith’s History of Pennsylvania, in Hazard’s Register of Penna., 
vol. VI., p. 300.) Twoyears after this he signed the Quaker Peti- 
tion for the restoration of William Penn, (see Manuscript Docu- 
ments of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) In a letter 
to William Penn written 1701, (Logan papers in the Hist. Soc. of 
Pa.,) he uses the so-called plain language (thou and thee) of the 
Quakers. 

Of many other settlers of Germantown, the documentary evi- 
dence as to their attachment to the Quaker society is as conclusive. 
The Burlington Protest of 1692 was signed by the following Ger- 
mans from Germantown: F. D. Pastorius, Dirk op den Graeff, 
Peter Schumacher, Arnold Cassell, Paul Kastner, Henry A. Kra- 
mer, Paul Wulf. 

The petition for the restoration of William Penn which pro- 
ceeded from Friends, has beside Pastorius’ signature, that of 29 
other residents of Germantown. 

The Abington Records furnish 18 Germantown names. Abra- 
. ham and Herman op den Graeff signed papers in behalf or in de- 
fence of George Keith. with whom they appear to have sided, 
while Dirk, their brother, is on record against Keith. (See Ap- 
peal from the 28 judges to the Spirit of Truth, signed by Keith, 
Budd, etc., and also by Abraham op den Graeff; and the paper 
in favor of Keith printed in the appendix to the Potts’ memorial, 
containing the name of Herman op den Graeff.) 

As to the particular time when these Germans joined the Soci- 
ety of Friends, no precise data are ascertainable. But several of 
them had been made converts before they came to America. 
Speaking of the early immigrants to Pennsylvania, Robert Proud 
(Hist. of Pennsylvania, vol. I., p.219,) says: ‘‘ Among those from 
Germany were some Friends or Quakers from Krisheim or Cres- 


. 





1The Germantown Meeting kept then no Records, but its concerns were no- 
ticed in those of the Abington Meeting, to which it was attached. 
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heim, a town not far from Worms in the Palatinate. They had 
been early convinced of the religious principles of the Quakers by 
Wiiliam Ames, an Englishman.’’ 

Concurring with this testimony is that of Besse, who in the 
“‘Sufferings of the Quakers,” vol. II., p. 450, mentions several 
Friends in Griesheim (Krisheim) that were fined and otherwise 
annoyed by the authorities in the years 1658 to 1666. William 
Penn, when journeying through Germany in 1677, stopped at this 
place, to give his religious brethren advice and comfort.” Some 
of these named by Besse, viz: Peter and George Schumacher, came 
with their families to Germantown, and several others of the first 
settlers, personal friends of Pastorius, hailed from the same place. 
(Manuscript Autobiography of Pastorius in the ‘‘ Beehive.’’) Also 
Croese, in his ‘* Historia Quakeriana,’’ which appeared 1695,, 
relates that several of the Germans, with whom William Penn 
consorted during his journey, afterwards emigrated to America. 
The 13 families who formed the settlement of Germantown in 1683, 
all but one, turn up as members of the Quaker Society in contemp- 
orary documents. Let it be stated here en passant that Mrs. 
James is mistaken in speaking of these families as fellow-passen- 
gers of Pastorius in the ship America, (p. 10.) Pastorius arrived 
in the ‘‘America,’’ August 20, 1683, and with him a few persons, 
partly engaged as servants, among whom was Jacob Schumacher. 
(See the above quoted Autobiography.) The 13 families that 
formed the nucleus of the Germantown settlement arrived in the 
same year on the 6th of October, by the ship Concord. These 
families were: Dirk, Herman and Abraham op den Graeff, Len- 
ert Arets, Tunes Kunders, Reinert Tisen, Wilhelm Strepers, Jan 
Lensen, Peter Keurlis, Jan Simens, Johann Bleickers, Abraham 
Tunes, Jan Liicken. 

The three op den Graeffs we found in Quaker papers, committed 
either for or against George Keith; all the others except ‘‘ Len- 
sen’’ are proved as Quakers either by entry into the Abington 
Records or by the signature of their names to Quaker papers, such 
as the Burlington Protest, The Petition for Penn’s Restoration, 
Subscription to the Quaker Meeting House at Germantown. 
Among them are three out of the four who signed the anti-slavery 





*See William Penn’s Journey through Holland and Germany, 
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address of 1688. ‘The fourth, Garret Henderich, we have reason 
to think, was a native of Griesheim, and a Quaker before he left 
Germany. Besse mentions among those who suffered persecution 
at Griesheim in 1666, John Hendrichs and Peter Schumacher. In 
a list of arrivals (MS. Documents of Hist. Soc. of Penna.), we find 
Gerhard (Garret) Hendrich and Peter Schumacher as passengers 
in the same ship, the Francis and Dorothy, which landed in Phila- 
delphia October 12, 1685. It is fair to presume, that Garret was 
one of the Hendrich family that had tasted the intolerance of the 
government. 

Thus whatever slender information can be gathered from the 
scanty records, either in relation to the meetings or about the 
individuals that settled Germantown, it tends to the same conclu- 
gion, viz.: that primitive Germantown was hardly less imbued 
with Quakerism than primitive Philadelphia. 

We have to turn now to the evidence that is brought forward to 
arraign and upset this consistent tissue of facts, with a view of 
proving ‘‘that an error has crept into history,’’ and that the 
originators of the anti-slavery protest were far from being 
Quakers. 

‘*A community,’’ says the authoress of the Potts’ Memorial, 
“that kept the 28th of December, as the records prove, because 
on this day Herod slew the Innocents, could not have been the 
followers of Fox.’’ Now he who proves too much proves nothing 
at all. Were premises and conclusions correct, it would follow 
that in the year 1703 there were no Quakers of any account in 
Germantown, while the existence of a Quaker meeting at that 
time is as little questionable (and even admitted by Mrs. James) 
as it is at the present day. For the record alluded to in the 
Potts’ Memorial is the record of the Germantown court; and the 
only time the Slaughter of the Innocents looms up is in the 
minutes of December 28th, 1703. Now, strange to say, the 
records do not prove what is asserted, but just the contrary ; for 
the court was on that day in regular session, Quakers and other 
officers attending. Business was transacted as usually. How then 
about the Slaughter of the Innocents? A certain Matthew Smith 
had an action against Daniel Falkner, and ‘‘ by reason of con- 
science, viz: that this was the day when Herod slew the Inno- 
cents, as also that his witnesses were and would for the above 
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reason not be here,’’ desired a continuance of the case to the next 
day of record. This continuance was granted and other business 
taken up. How the scruples of Matthew Smith, who for aught 
we know, may have been a Roman Catholic, can be adduced as a 
proof that the Germantown community kept the day of the 
Slaughter of the Innocents, were no followers of Fox, and that 
consequently the anti-slavery protest of 1688 was not the work of 
Quakers, passes our comprehension. Were not the Quakers the 
Innocents that had to be slaughtered ? 

Again the authoress of the Potts’ Memorial says: ‘‘ There is 
no reason to suppose that Pastorius or his eleven families were 
Quakers when they arrived here. In his letters home he calls the 
Friends Tremulendos, and he disclaims for himself the name of 
Pietist.”’ 

It is of no consequence, whether Pastorious was a Quaker when 
he arrived in Philadelphia; we surely find him one by docu- 
mentary evidence after he had been here several years. He does 
not call the Friends in his letters Tremulendos, but ‘‘ Tremulan- 
ten’’ (p. 33) which in the German of the period is merely a latin- 
izing equivalent for the word Quaker, implying no disrespect 
whatever. 

Some stress seems to be laid in the Potts’ Memorial on Pasto- 
rius’ declaration that he meant to impart to the Indians a knowl- 
edge of Holy Trinity and Christian Faith. But if the ground be 
taken that a person’s belief in Trinity disproves him a Quaker, 
George Fox himself runs the risk of having his Quakerdom ques- 
tioned. (See what Fox in his address to the Grand Turk says 
about the three Heavenly witnesses ; Gospel Truth, Philadelphia 
edition, vol. III., p. 381.) Where Pastoriusin his book on Penn- 
sylvania discusses religious principles, ( p. 86—8g, ) he utters not 
a word that a Quaker could not subscribe to. 

Before we close, a word remains to be said about the tone and 
wording of the anti-slavery protest, so far as it may throw some 
light on the religious profession of the originators. Mrs. James 
insists that the paper reproaches the Quakers for their practice of 
slave-holding, and could not have emanated from any Quaker 
Society. We are of a different opinion. Of course the German- 
town people held no slaves and might therefore address those that 
did by ‘‘ you.’’ 
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The use of ‘‘ we’’ where it does occur, seems to agree, on the 
other hand, for a vinculum, connecting the writers and the re- 
ceiversof the address; and as this was directed toa religious body, 
the vinculum must have been that of religious profession. Such 
terms as these, ‘‘ we who profess that it is not lawful to steal must 
likewise avoid to purchase such things as are stolen,’’ and ‘‘ Euro- 
peans are desirous to know in what manner the Quakers do rule 
in their province, and most of them do look upon zs with an en- 
vious eye,’’ may perhaps not weigh much as arguments ; but if any 
inference is to be drawn from the tenor of the instrument, we 
claim that it is in favor of and not against the conclusion that has 
been arrived at on other grounds. 

O. SEIDENSTICKER. 








ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC. 


N descending the Acropolis, at Athens, one finds amidst piles 

of crumbling stone and earth, some semi-circular rows of mar- 
ble seats, built into the rock, with passage-ways between them. 
The lowest tier consists of marble chairs, which bear such inscrip- 
tions as ‘* Priest of the Muses,’’ ‘‘ Priest of Demeter,’’ ‘‘ Priest of 
Dionysos,’’ etc. The seats converge to a semi-circular enclosure 
paved with small blocks of marble. Within this orchestra, for 
such it is, and near where the Thymele once stood, the present 
custodian of the place has erected a rude hut. In front of the 
orchestra and elevated a few feet above its level is a narrow pro- 
scenium with right and left entrances; and beyond it are the 
ruins of outer walls. Such are the remains of the famous Dio- 
hysic theatre. Down the sides of the mountain there are growths 
of aloes and Indian fig. A few stunted olive trees line the road- 
way, and in the distant cemeteries, some sombre cypresses bend 
in the breeze. When one lingers here while sunset tinges to am- 
ethyst the opposite side of Mount Hymettus, and the sea mist 
blends with the blue Saronic gulf and the bluer isles of Salamis 
and Aegina in the distance, a magic breath of beauty seems to 
float over the scene, and one feels that he is indeed in the birth- 
land of art. 


Time and the barbarian have not wholly effaced the work of the 
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architect and the sculptor. It still lingers in the shattered col- 
umns of the Parthenon and the wilderness of broken marble which 
surrounds it. The painter’s art may be traced back through the 
vases, frescoes and mosaic pavements of Pompeii to the old Greek 
masters; and the ruins of the Dionysic theatre and the more re- 
cent Odeon are monuments of the devotion of that people as well 
to the drama as to music. 

In the.writings of the philosophers, poets and historians of 
Greece, music is treated not merely as a source of pleasure, but as 
something necessary to the well-being of the State, and to be reg- 
ulated by legislation. It was not only a fundamental part of their 
education, but it may with certainty be affirmed that the Greeks 
were the first people who possessed a scientific knowledge of music. 
Their writings upon the subject were numerous and elaborate; 
and although much has perished, enough remains to give us a tol- 
erably clear idea of their musical theories. 

What we call counterpoint was not taught to the Greeks. By 
harmony they meant melody; and although they made occasional 
use of polyphony or the combination of two or more notes, such 
as the fourth, the fifth or the octave, they carried their musical 
Puritanism so far as to exclude thirds and sixths from their list of 
consonances ; and admitted only the unison and the ectave ina 
combination of voices. Even at the present day in Greece, 
church music is not sung in parts, although in the Greek churches 
in Russia it has been harmonized. 

With the ancient Greeks, music and poetry were wedded arts, 
and they were unwilling that the one should transcend the other. 
How changed their relations in modern times! With us any me- 
lodious jingle of words suffices for song poetry ; and who would 
attempt to follow the plot of an Italian opera without a libretto? 

That the ancient Greek poets were also musicians, and that 
their poetry was composed for music, we have abundant evidence. 
The structure of their verse proves it. Had their poetry been 
written for recitation without me/os, its rythm would have depen- 
ded upon the natural accent of the spoken syllables, as with us; 
but we find on the contrary, accent entirely neglected, and quan- 
tityalone regarded. The reason is palpable. When verse is intoned, 
the accents disappear, but the quantity of the syllables is all impor- 
tant. How grotesque is the effect when such a long syllable as 
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“couldst’’ or ‘* wouldst’’ is sung to a semiquaver, or a short one, 
such as ‘‘the,’’ or ‘‘it,’’ is prolonged through a minim. In the 
musical notation of the Greeks the length of the notes was not indi- 
cated, because the measure of the verse regulated them. A long 
syllable required a long note, and a short syllable ashort note. A 
thorough knowledge of poetic metres was therefore as indispensa- 
ble to the ancient as a knowledge of time is to the modern mu- 
sician ; and thus the treatise of Aristides Quintilianus upon music 
commences with an elaborate explanation of the quantity of syl- 
lables and of the different metres then in use. 

In reading classic poetry it is customary to disregard the accent 
of the words, and accent the syllables which are long either by 
nature or by position. Without discussing the correctness of 
this, it is to be observed that Longinus speaks of latent hexameters 
in the orations of Demosthenes, which would not be perceived in 
the ordinary utterance of speech. The inference is that they 
required intonation to make them perceptible. Thus Homer says : 
“ Sing, O Goddess, the anger or Peleus’ offspring Achilles ;’’ and 
if his description of Demodokos, the bard (aoédos) with his phor- 
mingx, in the Eighth book of the Odyssey, is to be taken as a 
portraiture of himself, the meaning of the invocation is: Sing me 
the anger, etc., that I may be able to szmg it to others. In Plato’s 
time the poems of Homer were still sung by rhapsodists ; for in his 
Ion he makes Socrates say: ‘‘ You rhapsodists and actors and those 
whose poems you sing (adefe) are wise ;”’ and again: ‘‘ You, Ion, 
are inspired by Homer ; for when any one sings something from 
another poet you go to sleep, but when any one declaims some 
melody (me/os) of Homer you awake at once.’’ Indeed the prac- 
tice of singing epic poetry has not yet entirely passed away. Lord 
Byron tells us that the gondoliers of Venice in his day sang stanzas 
from Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered ; and the writer of this article 
has heard a considerable portion of the first canto of Dante’s In- 
ferno chaunted by an unlettered Italian. That Anacreon sang his 
poems no one can doubt ; and when he says that he had changed 
his string lately, and the whole lyre, a musician would understand 


him to mean that he had tuned it in a different mode, probably 
the Dorian. 


If the Greek passion for music was strong, the national instru- 
ment was comparatively feeble. It is true that they possessed the 
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aulos or flute, which was played with a reed mouth-piece like the 
oboe, but its imperfectness was a subject of complaint by their 
musical writers. The single flute was an improvement upon the 
double one. It is hardly necessary to speak of the syringx or 
Pandean pipes, which are still in use in Sicily and Southern Italy. 
The national instrument and the one from which their musical 
theories were developed was the lyre. This was played either 
with a plektron or with the fingers. The strings were at first four 
in number, and the tetrachord or succession of four notes which 
figures so largely in their musical treatises, was derived from the 
four primitive strings of the lyre. This number is said to have 
been increased to seven by Terpander, who lived in the sixth or 
seventh century, B.C. At alater date they had instruments with 
eight, eleven, twelve and eighteen strings. 

Besides the lyre proper we read of the Chelys or small lyre, the 
Kithara, the Perktis, the Barbiton, the Trigonon, the Sambuka, 
the Magadis, etc. These instruments varied in size, and some of 
them ranged as low as a violincello. We can imagine that asmall 
lyre would produce sweet and pleasing sounds like those of a Ger- 
man Berg-zither. The larger ones may have produced musical 
effects similar to those of a harp. The instruments used to ac- 
company dramatic representations were probably large and pow- 
erful. They had also the Monochord, an instrument witha neck, 
which needed only a bow to become an incipient violin. This 
discovery was reserved for the Arabs in later ages. The mono- 
chord appears to have been used only for experimental purposes, 
or the testing of musical theories. 

The musical system of the Greeks was founded, as already stated, 
upon the Tetrachord, or series of four notes. Several successive 
Tetrachords formed a scale. What we call major and minor keys 
were unknown to the Greeks. Instead of these they had several 
modes or successions of notes, known as the Dorian, Hypodorian, 
Phrygian, Hypophrygian, Lydian, Hypolydian, Mixolydian, etc. 
Their scales in those modes were three in number, the diatonic, 
chromatic and enharmonic. This system of modes and scales is so 
intricate, and most of them differ so widely from anything known 
to our music, that it is somewhat difficult, within the limits of this 
article, to present a clear idea of what they were. If, however, 
the reader will play eight white keys upon the piano, from A to A, 
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he will have the first octave of the diatonic scale in the Hypodor- 
ian mode. This scale he will perceive is in neither a major nor a 
minor key, although it partakes of the character of the latter. If 
he will now ascend from the last mentioned note to B flat, C nat- 
ural and D natural, then skip back to B natural, and ascend again 
upon the white keys to A, he will have the remainder of this sin- 
gular scale. In like manner let him play the row of white keys 
from E to E, and he will have the first octave of the diatonic 
scalein the Dorian mode. A similar succession of white keys from 
D to D will give him the Phrygian ; from G to G the Hypophry- 
gian; from C toC the Lydian ; and from F to F the Hypolydian 
diatonic scale. Strange as these may appear to ears tutored to 
the tonic, dominant and subdominant of our counterpoint, the so- 
called chromatic and enharmonic scales are stranger yet. The 
progression of the ascending chromatic scale in the Hypodorian 
mode, for example, was as follows: A, B, C, C sharp, E, F, F 
sharp, A, etc. The enharmonic scale contained quarter tones, and 
cannot be produced upon the piano. Its progression was as fol- 
lows: A, B, BY, C, E, EY, F, A, AY, B flat, etc. This scale 
can be produced upon the violin; and if in place of exact quar- 
ter tones it meant to represent the interval which every violinist 
is familiar with, between such notes as D flat and C sharp, it af- 
fords no mean evidence of the accuracy of the Grecianear. It is 
difficult to understand how a melody in our sense of the word 
could be produced in a chromatic or enharmonic scale. They 
may, however, have been employed with effect in recitative or 
declamatory music. The same’ difficulty exists, to some degree, 
in regard to most of the diatonic scales. Two pieces have never- 
theless been composed by modern musicians in the Hypolydian 
mode. Theseare Beethoven’s ‘‘Canzonetta in modo Lydico,”’ in 
the Quartette Op. 132, and Chopin’s *‘ Lydische Mazurka.’’ Ex- 
amples of the same mode may be found also in some of the old 
chaunts of the Catholic church. 

The Greek system of musical notation was unnecessarily com- 
plicated, as different characters were used for the same note in 
different modes, and different characters for the same note in 
vocal and instrumental music. The characters were letters, 
inverted letters, parts of letters, arbitrary signs, etc. ‘The names 
of the notes sound strangely to our ears. In the Hypodorian 
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mode for example, their progression was as follows: Proslam- 
banomenos, Hypate Hypaton, Parypate Hypaton, Lichanos Hy- 
paton, Hypate Meson, Parypate Meson, Lichanos Meson, Mese, 
etc., answering to our A, B, C, D, E, F, G, A. The Mese was 
as important as our key-note, being an octave above the Proslam- 
banomenos, or lowest note of the mode. 

Four only of the musical compositions of the Greeks have come 
down to us. Of these one is a hymn to Nemesis, another a hymn 
to Cailiope, and the third a hymnto Apollo. These were proba- 
bly composed in Roman times, and are of small intrinsic value, 
The fourth is a far more interesting relic. It consists of a portion 
of the first Pythian ode of Pindar (Chrysea Phormingx), with the 
musical characters over the words. It was discovered by Kircher 
in the Sicilian library of St. Saviour near Messina. The notation 
is in the characters which belong to the Lydian mode (answering 
to our key of C major), but the music bears no resemblance to 
modern melodies in that key. It is a simple melody in a quasi 
minor key, and may have been composed by Pindar himself. The 
first four verses have characters which indicate vocal music. The 
last four contain a different melody, and are preceded by the 
words ‘‘ Chorus to the Cithara.’’ The characters over them indi- 
cate instrumental music. 

The question has been frequently discussed whether Greek 
tragedies were musical performances throughout, or whether the 
choruses alone were sung. Upon this subject the testimony of 
Lucian appears to be explicit. ‘‘ Tragedy is a frightful thing,” 
he says. ‘‘To see men lengthened out and buskined into mon- 
sters, with enormous masks, whose gaping mouths threaten to 
swallow the spectators, stuck upon their heads! Breast and 
stomach are stuffed up too, so as to make the breadth of the 
figure correspond with its gigantic height. Out of this larve a 
man drones iambics (¢. ¢., the dialogue, etc.), and what is worse, 
melodizes his mishaps.’’ (Periadon ta tambeia kai to de aischiston 
melodontas symphoras.) ** When it isan Andromache or a He- 
cuba, the song may pass; but when a Hercules, forgetful of his 
lion’s hide and club, monodizes (monéde), every intelligent per- 
son must find the thing unseemly.’’ How vivid the picture! 
Such a satirist would have been as merciless to Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, or Beethoven’s Fidelio. Dramatic intonation was the 
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hedysmenos logos which Aristotle tells us possessed rythm and 
harmony and melos. 

The space occupied by the orchestra was ample for freedom 
of movement by the chorus. Athenzeus, who wrote some cen- 
turies after the golden age of Greece, says: ‘‘ The kind of danc- 
ing which was at that time used in the choruses was decorous and 
magnificent, and in a manner imitated the motions of men under 
arms.’’ Aristotle also speaks of dancers who by rythmatized 
gesture imitated manners, passions and actions. Such actors may 
still be seen in Italian tragic pantomime. 

It would be unsafe to draw too close a parallel between a Greek 
tragedy and an Italian opera. If the choral ode of the one corre- 
sponds with the aria of the other, and the intoned iambics with 
operatic recitative, the difference is still immense ; for instead of 
the crash of a full orchestra, the elaborate vocalization, play of 
features and captivating smile of a prima donna in the blaze of 
foot lights, the intonation of the divine productions of A®schylus 
and Sophocles by unchanging masks in broad daylight was simply 
sustained by the notes of lyres and perhaps flutes playing in unison 
to the measure of the poem. We are not, however, hastily to 
conclude that the musical part of the tragic representation was to 
be despised. Pathos and beauty may exist in the simplest ballad. 
A nation which possessed dancers who by rythmatized gesture 
could express passions, manners and actions, may well have pro- 
duced singers whose voice, style and expression would place their 
performance upon a level with Grecian excellence in the other 
arts. J. G. BRINCKLE, 
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N Easter Monday of 1873 a great man of another generation 
than ours died in London, yet one who bore within him to 
the last a hopefulness and an energy that helped younger men to 
hope and work. Few men have experienced more of partizan 
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hatred and obloquy; none bore in their breasts a more fervent 
charity to all men. He was ridiculed and censured nearly all his 
life for the indistinctness and mysticism of his style and his 
thought ; yet men upon whose lips or pens their fellows wait as for 
wisdom and direction, confess that this man first led them to clear 
their minds of confusions and indistinctness, and to get away from 
shadows to reality. He was feared by ‘‘ the religious world ”’ as 
one who by vain philosophy was robbing men of their Christian 
faith, and leading them to dry and empty rationalism ; yet those 
who knew the man and his works thoroughly, were inclined to 
depict him as the most intensely and positively Christian ‘man and 
thinker of our century—the man who of all his contemporaries, in 
his teaching and his living, most largely realized and embodied th¢ 
ideal of the Christian teacher. 

The man was John Frederick Denison Maurice, the disciple of 
Coleridge, the brother-in-law of Sterling, the pupil, friend and 
brother-in-law of Hare, the friend of Thomas Arnold, of Thomas 
Carlyle, of John Stuart Mill, of Charles Kingsley, of Frederick 
W. Robertson, of Alfred Tennyson, and a great number of the 
last generation. But Mr. Maurice’s reputation will rest on his 
connection with quite another set of men. Since 1848 there 
gathered round him a school of earnest men, upon whom he 
labored to impress the conviction that they could only become a 
party by renouncing their intellectual and spiritual liberty. They 
were associated with him in earnest, he) pful service of their fellow- 
men, first of all in the Christian Socialist movement of 1848, which 
brought Coéperation into good company, gave it a new enthusi- 
asm, and secured parliamentary legislation in its favor; then in 
Workingmen’s College, in which Mr. Maurice (acting on the 
principle of doing what came next to his hand, be it great or 
small to the eye) strove to do his share in solving the labor ques- 
tion by training the better sort of workingmen not to leave their 
class, but to lead it. They were also associated with him in the 
relation of disciples, who had found in him a guide more earnest 
and helpful, more gifted with insight, more patient in mastering 
all the sides of every question, more certain to judge and test all 
solutions of it by the standard of the highest truth, than any other 
of our time. The group was an illustrious one in many senses; it 
contained names eminent in art, in political life, at the bar, in 
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the press. Through it Mr. Maurice’s influence has been and is 
permeating a very large part of the English-speaking world. But 
it would be foolish to suppose that he has had no other disciples. 
All over the established and dissenting churches of England and 
Scotland may be found young ministers who prize his expository 
works as the best key to the Bible, and his memory as an inspira- 
tion to lofty living and thinking. And in America his influence 
has been felt in every one of our manifold denominations of Chris- 
tians in a greater or less degree, especially in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. Clubs formed of his clerical disciples exist in three of 
our leading cities, and a plan has been started to stereotype and 
publish the best adapted of his works for general circulation, es- 
pecially those on the exposition of the Scriptures. 

Mr. Maurice was a voluminous writer. In books and pamph- 
lets and newspaper articles he touched on almost every subject 
that excited a deep interest in his own country, and gave him an 
opening to express his convictions to a good purpose. Were all 
these to be collected, they would form no mean intellectual and 
moral history of England in his day. For ‘‘he served God in 
his day and generation,’’ as one appointed to be a teacher of his 
own times and the people he lived among. However far he 
might be ahead of his times, it was always his effort to speak to 
them, to labor for them, to call them to come up higher. What- 
ever posterity might think of him, he seemed to feel that the liv- 
ing, actual men and women of his own time were alone his con- 
cern. God would send other teachers for the generations to 
come. He would rather turn ten living men to the knowledge of 
the truth, to the purpose to live for it, than win a chief place for 
himself among the great company of thinkers, poets, scientists, 
artists, who will make the reign of Victoria more illustrious in the 
eyes of posterity than those of Elizabeth or Anne. 

One of the group of Mr. Maurice’s more immediate disciples, 
our old friend Tom Hughes, has gathered into this volume a few 
of the many lectures that his teacher (and his predecessor in the 
principalship of Workingmen’s College) delivered during his 
later years. Though taken almost at random from a great 
mass of MSS., they are all pervaded by a common purpose and 
possess a decided unity of character. Their themes are mostly 
taken from the history of English literature, and all have for their 
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aim to set forth or to exemplify the methods by which that and 
all literature should be studied. We should aim, as the first lec- 
ture tells us, to attain to the friendship of books, not their ac- 
quaintance. We should study to find the man in the book, to 
exercise toward him all the affection of which he is worthy, and 
to treat his faults with the just and loving severity of a friend, 
while we also listen to hear what word of deserved rebuke he has 
to speak to us. Only this thoroughly human and humanizing 
method will prevent the reader and student from sinking into the 
pedant and the bookworm. But this method has much to fight 
against in our days, first and chiefly the practice of anonymous 
writing in periodicals. No one can feel a personal friendship for 
we. The writer who retreats behind that cover makes a virtual 
refusal to enter into friendship with us. The habit of reading 
such writers and of taking tone from them extends to other studies, 
But old English literature furnishes many books that counteract 
it—books that by their pathos, or their wit, or their pleasant and 
unselfish egotism, will not suffer you to forget the men who wrote 
them and have embalmed themselves in them. Mr. Maurice 
would have us study books as Lamb and Coleridge did, until every 
volume on the shelf should represent an ennobling and humaniz- 
ing friendship between author and reader. 

The second lecture is ‘‘On Words,’’ and the different methods 
in which they have been studied. Dr. Johnson is taken as the 
type of the positive, lexicographical method ; Horace Tooke of that 
which is etymological and doctrinatre. ‘The one approaches the 
word from the side of actual use and collects all the varied signi- 
fications with which it is employed in various quarters ; the other 
starts from a derivation and shows us the first and primary sense, 
which he maintains is the true one. The former, with all his 
industry, never rises from the mass of particulars to the true unity 
of the word’s signification ; the latter, with all his learning, gives 
results that will not stand the test of fact. His unities are cheap 
and crude. Mr. Maurice shows how these methods reflect the 
character of the two men ; how each of them has rendered good 
service to philosophy, but each is weak and one-sided, and falls 
short of his purpose, because he has no insight into the truth that 
is proper to the other. We should study words not as dead parts 
of speech, nor by make-shift definitions, but as living things ; and 
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like all life, the life of words isa history ; to reach and penetrate 
that history is the aim of the true philologian. 

The third lecture is ‘‘On Books’’ and might be called “ the 
interpretation of English history through its literature.’’ But in 
every sketch, and the lecture contains many that are valuable, the 
man is searched for behind the book. It is sought to show how the 
circumstances and crises of the times called forth the strength of 
the man. Mr. Maurice is usually so accurate that we hesitate to 
impugn his correctness; but is he right in saying of Sir Thomas 
More’s romance: ‘‘It was called the Eutopia, or ‘the good 
place,’ ‘the good reign’ ’’? 

The fourth lecture ‘‘ On the Use and Abuse of Newspapers ’’ is 
an expansion of what is said of we in the first. The fifth, “On 
Christian Civilization ’’ is in defence of the thesis that all true 
and lasting civilizacion must rest on a moral and spiritual basis. 
As it was delivered in 1850, Mr. Maurice not unnaturally looked 
across the ocean for warnings. As he was the steadfast friend of 
our national cause throughout the recent war, this is not one of 
the instances in which the censors of our faults became severer cen- 
sors when we strove to get rid of them. He says: 

“Some of the earnest men who were opposed to the Court of 
Charles became the founders of the New England colonies. 
These colonies, in truth, exhibited the feelings and belief of the 
middle class, at a time when their feelings and belief were par- 
ticularly serious and deep. Their descendants in the eighteenth 
century believed less, but they inherited much of the firmness, 
solidity, thriftiness of their forefathers ; they were fitted for the 
independence into which the madness of their mother country 
forced them. One boy, especially, a printer boy of Boston, pre- 
pared them for the moment when they should enter upon new and 
mighty functions. I do not know another such career in the 
world’s history. Benjamin Franklin, trained in the school of 
hardship, rising by sheer and self-denying industry, with little per- 
sonal ambition, stamps his own image upon a new world. ‘*‘ Poor 
Richard’s Maxims, or the way to get Wealth,’’ became a text-book, 
almost a Bible, to his contempuraries. They deserved much of 
their fame ; they gave warnings that we all need to have; they 
denounced habits of extravagance and recommended habits of 

thrift, which are precious to all honest people. But was the civil- 
ization which is sketched out for usin ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Maxims,’’ 
acivilization which would bear the test of a country’s experience ? 
The noblest Americans, the men who are doing most, suffering 
most for the sake of their country, are the foremost to give us the 
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answer. They will tell us that, so far as Americans only pursue 
the ends which this book sets before them, so far they cannot be 
what Franklin would have wished them to be—not to take any 
higher standard. Franklin was a manof science. But those who 
merely follow the way to get wealth—however. much science may 
be needed to that end—will never delight to live laborious days 
merely to find truth. Franklin wished to get rid of the slave 
trade—ultimately, no doubt, of slavery. But those who think 
only of the way to get wealth must maintain that cursed institu- 
tion. Those true-hearted Americans, of whom I spoke, cover 
over their faces and weep while they talk of commercial panics 
and repudiations as the consequence of the eagerness to get wealth. 
Are we to judge the Americans? God forbid !’’ 


Since these words were first written, the American people have 
given evidence enough that other things are dearer to them than 
wealth. No man was more rejoiced thereat than Mr. Maurice; 
none watched our struggle with more vivid interest, as we know from 
his writings and from private letters that he wrote to friends on 
this side the ocean. But weare not past needing the admonition, 
even though we may dispute the emphasis laid on some of the 
facts. Poor Richard’s Maxims were not the cause, but the out- 
growth of the spirit of thrift, that the hard struggle of the 
. early colonists for ease and competence produced. Many if 
not most of them are taken from old Thomas Tusser. and were 
common English maxims before New England was colonized. 
The book naturally attracted less attention in America than 
abroad, and on the Continent of Europe it circulates in transla- 
tions in vast editions. We doubt if a copy of it could now be 
purchased anywhere in America, save as a curiosity. As to 
“commercial panics,’’ they are certainly evidences of unsound- 
ness and low morals ; but it must be remembered that they are 
not monopolized by us. England has at least two for our one. 
They are actually accelerating in the rapidity with which they fol- 
low each other. Recent English Economists have come to regard 
them as necessary adjuncts of a highly developed commercial 
systems, just as thunderstorms are in the meteorological system 
of this planet. 

The main point of Mr. Maurice’s friendly censure is undoubt- 
edly true. The sentiment that men exist to make money is more 
predominant in America in this century than in the last. The 
practical men of that day never confounded ‘‘ practical’’ with 
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“profitable.’’ Franklin’s own record as founder and fosterer of 
our State University as a school of liberal learning, as well as sci- 
entific training, is proof of this; and when he and his associates 
gave it for a motto /eges sine moribus vane they had a meaning 
for those words. They knew that the best regulations and insti- 
tutions depended for their life upon the public spirit of the com- 
munity for whose benefit they existed. Those who would turn all 
education into a preparation for money-making, may be carrying 
Poor Richard’s maxims to their logical results, but they have 
abandoned Franklin’s practice. 

The sixth lecture ‘‘ On Ancient History’’ is a careful compari- 
son of the classic historians, especially Herodotus and Thucydides, 
with the Hebrew historians, not to the disadvantage of the former, 
but rather to vindicate them from loose censures and unfair com- 
parisons. ‘To Mr. Maurice the Hebrew history is “not an isolated 
one, but the key to the rest of ancient history, as that which ex- 
plains to us why Ancient History is the history of distinct nations, 
and what was the source of their strength, and what was the cause 
of their downfall.’’ 

The next lecture on ‘‘ English History’’ is a rapid review of the 
chief historians of England, from Shakespeare to Macaulay, with 
especial reference to the method they have pursued. Shakespeare’s * 
English historical plays are carefully but briefly analyzed, and it 
itis shown how his results coincide with those of the constitu- 
tional historians, and that they explain and confirm his estimate of 
the various reigns. Hume is treated with a just severity, not be- 
cause he tried to see good in the royal enemies of English liberty, 
but because he refuses to see anything but evil in those who 
brought them to justice, and. betrays ‘‘an utter want of belief in 
anything heroic, of reverence for any man.”’ 

The next four lectures are upon three great men who have 
enriched English literature, Spenser, Milton and Burke. Any one 
of them might be taken as a full and detailed illustration of Mr. 
Maurice’s method of getting past the book to the man who wrote 
it. That on Spenser is a forcible plea against the neglect that that 
noble poet suffers from. People are repelled by the title of his 
chief work, and by the fact that it is an allegory ; they expect to 
find a poem in the dry, stilted, allegorical style of the later Middle 
Ages. But however unhappy the name of Zhe Fairy Queen, it is 
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full of life, movement, individuality, noble portraiture, and lofty 
teaching. It could not have been otherwise, being written in the 
Elizabethan age bya poet of the first order, 7. ¢., a poet who entered 
into what was best and greatest in his own age. It sums up that 
age for us in all its most characteristic defects and tendencies, 
Its author was a noble man, who suffered and learned how other 
men had suffered. He is the first of a long series of Englishmen 
who have pleaded for generosity to Ireland, and his paper on the 
subject is to this day reckoned among the ablest exposures of the 
half selfish, wholly stupid procedures of England in that island. 
The Lectures on ‘‘ Milton’’ andon ‘* Milton asa Schoolmaster,”’ 
are on a theme that was dear to their author. Milton is naturally 
the man that a profoundly patriotic and ethical Englishman would 
choose as an example, because he is most English in his greatness, 
and yet freest from the ordinary English limitations. He is a pro- 
phecy of what the Englishman may become, in his grand embodi- 
ment of characteristics that are seldom seen united in an English 
mind. He had the most intense love of all things beautiful—the 
most ardent devotion to popular liberty—combined with a moral 
and religious enthusiasm and a personal loftiness of character, 
that are rarely to be seen. Wordsworth, Coleridge and Ruskin 
come nearest to him in our own century. Mr. Maurice makes his 
books furnish a running commentary on the man, carefully distin- 
guishing the various periods of his life in connection with them. 
In pleading for a more general study of his chief poem, he says: 
‘‘Dr. Johnson said, and many have said after him, that the 
reading of ‘ Paradise Lost’ is a task which people once perform 
and are glad never to resume. I do not wonder that this should 
be so. To have a book put into one’s hands, which one is told 
is very sublime, or devout, or sacred, or one of the great epics of 
the world, is to have a demand made on one’s admiration, to 
which we submit at first dutifully, and against which, in a little 
while, we feel an almost inevitable rebellion. I do not think for 
myself that I could ever care for ‘ Paradise Lost’ while it came 
to me under the seal of those grand titles. The reality of it 
seemed to disappear. It was very fine, no doubt. One was 
bound to pay it a respectful homage, but it belonged to another 
sphere from ours ; one longed for more earthly and homely things. 
It is quite otherwise, I believe, when we receive it as the deepest, 
most complete utterance of a human spirit; when it comes forth 
as the final expression of the thoughts of a man who has been 
fighting a hard battle ; who appears to have been worsted in the 
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battle ; who thinks that he has fallen on evil days and evil tongues ; 
whose eyes 
roll’d in vain 
To find the piercing ray, and found no dawn; 

who was cut off from all the joys of nature at the very time when 
he was deserted and persecuted by his fellow-men. Hear in 
‘Paradise Lost’ the song of such a man, gathering up all the 
memories and experiences of the years through which he has 
passed, of the men with whom he has conversed, and of the books 
he has loved. Read it as the expression of an unchanged and 
imperishable faith in the will of a righteous Being, which disobe- 
dience can set at nought, against whom all evil powers may strive, 
but cannot prevail ; read it as the assurance that that will is the 
source of all the beautiful things which he can look upon no 
longer, of all the music which is in him, and which sounds through 
creation ; read it thus, and you will need no critics to tell you 
of its sublimity, or to classify it with books to which it has prob- 
ably very little resemblance. It will come to you with its own 
evidence and power, as the voice of a man, but a voice which can 
make the deepest mind of a grand age of English history intelli- 
gible to our age—a voice which can tell us how all ages are united 
in Him who is, and was, and is to come. That seems to me the 
way of reading ‘Paradise Lost ;’ and therefore it is that I said, 
that the passages which exhibit to us the poet’s personal sorrows 
and consolations are no ‘episodes’ in it, but give us the clue to 
its inmost meaning.”’ 

The eleventh lecture is on Edmund Burke, and therefore inter- 
esting to all thoughtful Americans. For though Burke’s political 
philosophy is just the opposite of the theorizing, doctrinaire mode 
of thought that Jefferson made popular in America, yet his writ- 
ings have always occupied a place in American esteem that no 
native writer on the same subjects has ever rivaled. Burke’s 
course in regard to our Revolutionary struggle is not reason enough 
to account for this; for we have given little heed to the writings 
of other men who fought our battles quite as strenuously. That 
a few of his works discuss American themes is not reason enough. 
We have paid no such regard to the wonderfully acute treatise of 
De Tocqueville, which is far more flattering to national vanity. 
The truth we think is, that those Americans who are not content 
with newspaper discussions and modes of thought are also pre- 
cisely those who are also discontented with the theorizing, Decla- 
ration-of-Independence style of thought. They crave for some- 
thing exactly the opposite of that, and find it in the pages of this 
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Norman Irishman. When Henry Ward Beecher laid out his first 
ten dollars in buying a copy of Burke’s works, he did about as 
American a thing as ever in his whole life. 

To Mr. Maurice, Burke’s ‘‘ Address to the Electors of Bristol’ 
is the crowning achievement of his life. Burke had been on 
another occasion the apologist for the existence of party govern- 
ment; he had argued as if there were something unutterably 
sacred in the names Whig and Tory,and in what they represented. 
To be a thorough party man is to sell one’s soul, not for pelf 
but for filth. Burke was indeed to vindicate his own freedom and 
independence by twice effacing the party lines for which he had 
pleaded. But it was better still that he should tell his constitu- 
ents that he was not their errand-boy to Westminster ; that he 
could not bind himself to vote according to their will and pleas- 
ure, unless his own conscience and reason approved of it. No 
man ever struck the partizan spirit a more deadly blow, or assert- 
ed more strongly and clearly the rightful predominance of the 
legislator’s own judgment and his sense of duty to his country at 
large. 

Mr. Maurice thinks—as the Federalists of our country thought 
—that Burke was quite consistent in defending the American 
insurgents and yet denouncing the French Revolution. ‘“‘ Any 
one who observes that characteristic of his speeches respecting 
America which I have dwelt upon,—I mean his assertion that 
there are actual relations existing between nations and between 
all the orders in a particular nation, and that the whole happi- 
ness of society depends upon the acknowledgment of those rela- 
tions and upon the fulfilment of the mutual duties which they 
involve,—will not wonder or think him inconsistent if he com- 
plained of a Revolution which seemed to set aside all relations, 
to reduce society into its original elements, and to rebuild it 
upon the assertion of individual rights, not of obligations. It 
seems to me that in protesting against the voluntary adoption 
of such a system he was doing a great service to every country, 
most of all to the toiling and suffering people of every country. 
He was asserting a principle which they can the least afford to 
part with ; since every wrong that has been done them has arisen 
from the forgetfulness of it.’’ Yet, Mr. Maurice thinks, the 
horrors of the French Revolution ‘‘ must not tempt us, as I think 
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they did very naturally tempt Burke, to overlook the enormous 
corruptions and the frightful heartlessness which could have no 
other catastrophe than this, and which, if they had been allowed 
to fester undisturbed, would have been immeasurably more fatal 
than any catastrophe.’’ 

The twelfth lecture on ‘‘ Acquisition and Illumination’’ like 
the second on Milton, is taken up with the problem of education. 
Milton’s treatise, our author thinks, leads us to study the poet’s 
actual life as a school teacher ; he wrote upon the science when 
he was practising the art. On many points of detail, he is no 
doubt wrong ; on others probably so. But in regard to the great 
end and purpose of education, he asserts principles that are now 
thought inconsistent with each other,—parts of which are claimed 
as the several property of hostile campsof theorists. He ‘‘aspired 
to make the grammar school a real school,’’ not by banishing 
the study of words, but by using that study as a means to bring 
the pupil into contact with the actualities of life. The other 
lecture is a brief survey of the studies pursued in Workingmen’s 
College, with hints to the students as to the two spirits (and by 
consequence the two methods) in which they may pursue them. 
The spirit of ‘‘ acquisition ’’ is that in which a man is puffed up 
by his knowledge, as if in gaining it he had added something to the 
personal possessions that distinguish him from other men. The 
spirit of illumination is that in which a man recognizes every new 
extension of his range of view as a fuller entering upon the com- 
mon heritage of his race. In the one case ‘‘ knowledge puffeth 
up;’’ in the other the wider horizon discloses to the man more 
and more the vastness of the unknown that lies beyond it. In 
the one case the growth of learning turns men into pedants, 
“asses laden with books ;’’ in the other makes them and keeps 
them human and fresh. 

The last lecture ‘* On Critics’? may be said to be an examina- 
tion of the method of studying books, which is the opposite of 
that which this book recommends and exemplifies. ‘The modern 
critic is not concerned to make friends with the author, to enter 
into right and natural relations to him. ‘‘The friendship of books ’’ 
is the last thing that he wants of them. He sits as their judge 
above them, and yet not as a judge only, for he gives the law as 
well as interprets it. Many types of this creature there are, as 
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many as there are parties, and a worse type upon the top of all— 
‘* the impartial critic,’ who makes out both sides to be a mass of 
weak virtues and strong faults. They have not done harm to lit- 
erature alone; they have obscured and travestied the history of 
every period, through their initial mistake of forgetting that it 
was the record of the sayings and doings of actual men, whose 
nature and constitution it were worth studying, but who after all 
can only be understood by one who puts himself in their place and 
becomes thereby their friend. Is this the only style of criticism? 
We have a very different one in Rev. F. W. Robertson’s magnifi- 
cent and keenly profound lecture on Wordsworth. If we set that 
lecture and the shallow review that occasioned it side by side, 
we will see what is good and what is bad in criticism. 

Such is a meagre analysis of the topics of this posthumous vol- 
ume. We pass by Mr. Hughes’ excellent introduction, in the 
confidence that his name will be sufficient to attract attention. It 
is the earnest expression of what he and others owe to Mr. Mau- 
rice, with some comments on the way in which his friend had 
been mentioned in two very notable books that have appeared 
since his death—Matthew Arnold’s Cud/ture and Dogma,and John 
Stuart Mill’s Autobiography. 

Mr. Hughes expresses the hope that this volume will serve as a 
sort of introduction to Mr. Maurice’s other works, and lead to 
their being more extensively studied. We heartily join in that 
hope. Certainly those who have become familiar with his works 
have learnt what ‘‘ the friendship of books’’ means by a practical 
experience. It is impossible to read and master one of them 
without conceiving a warm and earnest regard for their author, 
or without receiving some of those faithful rebukes, which give to 
friendship so much of its value. The man comes forth in every 
line and every page; his style is the expression of what he is. 
One who has read his works for years, and yet has never seen his 
face or any picture of it, is not surprised when at last he does see 
one. The intensely English cast of the features, the wonderful 
combination of strength and tenderness, the delicate nostrils, the 
massive chin, the finely-cut mouth, the deep, far-seeing eye, the 
lofty forehead, all are there. And all are in his works too, all 
in that marvelous book, Zhe Prophets and Kings of the Old Tes- 
tament, in those wonderful studies of Saul, David, Isaiah, Jere- 
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miah, and Ezekiel, that make the old record glow forever with a 
new light. One of his English friends quotes words that are not 
inapplicable to him: ‘‘ There was a man sent from God, whose 
name was John’; the same came to bear witness of the Light.” 


RELIGION AND THE STATE’. 


R. HOVEY is a distinguished clergyman of the Baptist body, 

as may be inferred from his position at the head of their 
leading theological seminary. It is, therefore, in no way surpris- 
ing to find that he holds the extreme views as to the separation of 
Church and State, which that body has generally advocated. 
More than any other large body of Christians, except the Quakers, 
the Baptist Church hassuffered from the unwise intolerance of es- 
tablished Churches, while it has never been itself a National Church 
inany corner of theearth. It has therefore vied with the Quakers 
in the modern crusade against religious establishments, and in 
championship of that voluntary system, which in Baptist history 
and polemics is called soul-liberty. 

Dr. Hovey begins his book by an analysis of what the New 
Testament has to say on the subject. Of course the words of 
Christ before Pilate, ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world,’’ are 
alleged in proof of the position that the Church and the State are 
to have as little as possible to do with each other. We incline to 
doubt whether our author has fathomed a single one of the terms 
of that brief statement. He has certainly not taken much pains 
to put himself historically into the place of those who lived in 
New Testament times, and see this question with their eyes, else 
he would never speak of Pilate as convinced that the authority of 
Jesus ‘‘ pertained to Religion and not to State.’’ A Roman drew 
no such fine lines; in his view, religion was a branch of the State 
and its ministers were members of the Civil Service. Nor were 





*For some reason Mr. Maurice generally dropped this first name. We have 
seen an autograph in which it was used. 
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the views of other ancient people essentially different. The Jew- 
ish annals, which Dr. Hovey accepts and quotes as a divine 
record, depict Church and State as bound together in the closest 
unity. Jewish kings are held up to especial admiration, as being 
reformers of the Church, and restorers of its order. At the very 
same time a clearly marked difference of function is recognized 
in those annals. The King may not interfere with the priest’s 
duties, while he insists on the discharge of those duties by the 
proper officers. The Jews of New Testament times, inside and 
outside the Church, did not possess any other conception of the 
relation and duty of the two bodies ; the Founder of Christianity 
takes very little pains to correct their notions. He indeed de- 
clines to be made a National King, avowedly because he enter- 
tained a large ambition, which couid only be achieved by his 
ignominious rejection and death. 

The Apostolic Epistles furnish as little proof for Dr. Hovey as 
the Gospels. Paul and Peter join in commanding obedience to the 
powers that be, as these are ordained of God and the ministers of 
God. But they are not aiming to give us any whole view 
of the matter; only to decide questions that arose in the 
early Church. They indeed teach and act on the principle that 
Christians owe obedience to a higher law than that of Emperor 
or propraetor. But so would every advocate of church establish- 
ments, while none of them, outside of China or Japan, claim for 
the State ‘‘the right to shape the religious belief of the people, or 
prescribe their worship of God.’’ Dr. Hovey has manifestly not 
taken care to master the case of his antagonists. 

A great part of the argument of the book rests on the oft- 
repeated antithesis between ‘‘ spiritual’’ or “religious,’’ and ‘‘sec- 
ular’’ or ‘temporal.’? Nowhere are any of these important 
terms defined or analyzed, or their history traced. The current 
notions that cling to them are assumed as correct, and are always 
appealed to as decisive of the matter. We think a little care 
would have led Dr. Hovey to see that he was really drawing upon 
the Roman Catholic canonists when he thought he was dealing out 
‘the pure milk of the Word.’’ That what is ecclesiastical or 
clerical is “ spiritual,’ and what is not so is unspiritual, is cer- 
tainly not true in the New Testament sense of the word. This 
use of terms is one fragment of the vast detritus of notions that 
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the stream of time has washed down to us from the middle ages. 
But if ‘spiritual’? mean ‘‘concerned with men’s spirits, with the 
part of man that is not animal and selfish, that has a r7gh¢ to rule 
the whole man,’’ then all righteous government is a spiritual 
function, and all public education is the same. Or, if ‘spiritual ’” 
mean ‘‘ according to that divine order by which the spirit was 
made the ruler of the flesh and of the fleshly instincts of men,’’ 
then the government of a good king or magistrate, which appeals 
to and calls forth that higher nature, is more spiritual than that of 
the great majority of churchly organizations that have existed in 
the world. In putting this sense upon the word, we are following 
the meaning of the New Testament, as we understand it, and as 
the Protestant Reformers understood it. Latimer, preaching be- 
fore the English Convocation, takes especial pains to notify them 
that the ecclesiastical or clerical order are not spiritual persons, 
save as their life and conversation show that they ‘‘ walk not after 
the flesh, but after the spirit.”’ Those who hold with Latimer can 
see no more sacrilege than Latimer did, or the old Hebrew prophets 
did, in a king busying himself in bringing the affairs of the Church 
into order, although he and they would have resisted intrusion into 
the priestly office. They do not hold, as Dr. Hovey and his friends 
do, that the Church is too sacred for the State to have anything to 
do with her, is an Ark of the Covenant that no Uzzah’s hand 
may touch. Nor do they hold with Dr. Hovey’s allies among the 
philosophers, that the Church is too poor and paltry an affair for 
the State to give any heed to her. 

In another point Dr. Hovey ‘‘ darkens counsel by words with- 


out knowledge.’’ Every one familiar with political economy 
knows that the Free Traders have a favorite abstraction known as 
“the consumer.’’ He is a phantom being ; nobody ever saw or 


met with him ; nobody is willing to take the name to himself, and 
thereby confess himself one of the consumere fruges nati. Every- 
body wants to take rank among the producers and to proclaim 
production to be his chief business and interest. So Dr. Hovey 
has a phantom called ‘‘ the State’’ in his service—a something not 
the people, not controlled by them, but always stepping in to im- 
pose upon the people a will and purpose that is clearly not their 
own. ‘*The State’? may not impose a church upon the people > 
may not teach its school children to read the Bible; may not 
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require the cessation of all ordinary work on Sunday. What is this 
State if not the nation itself, the ultimate possessor of the national 
domain and of the lives and fortunes of the people? If the great 
mass of the nation hold the same creed, what is there in natural 
justice to forbid its endowing that creed out of its substance, and 
by national acts of various sorts confessing the simple fact that it 
does believe thus and so, and not otherwise? If any dissent, well 
and good; the nation should respect and tolerate the dissent. 
But dissent gives no exemption from taxation. If the State says 
that one-tenth of my crop shall not be mine, but belong to a citi- 
zen of a certain profession, then that tenth is no longer mine, and 
I am withholding his just rights if I resist his possession of it. 

Upon exactly these principles every country acts, in establish- 
ing a system of public education. In doing so it is very 
manifestly claiming a right to spiritual activity, for the purpose 
of education is manifestly to call forth the non-animal, the spirit- 
ual faculties of man. To do this the State calls into existence 
and organizes a clerisy of teachers and superintendents. Why 
may it have and pay one clerisy and not another? Clearly the 
doctrine that the State is not a spiritual organization rules it out 
from the sphere of education as well as of religion. Many Eng- 
glish dissenters see this, and demand ‘‘ free trade in education.”’ 
Herbert Spencer represents this party on that side the ocean; 
Gerritt Smith on this, 

Dr. Hovey admits that the New Testament asserts the divine 
origin of the State. If that be its origin, then it must be a spirit- 
ual organization; for God being a spirit, acts on men through 
their spirits. The divine has its activity in the highest sphere of 
humanity, not the lowest. A nation is ‘‘a people with a will to 
be one,’’ in the fine definition that Muzzini gives. God then 
gave them that will, or rather, called it forth in them. No part 
of man is more clearly spiritual than the will. The foundation on 
which the nation’s unity rests is therefore a spiritual foundation. 
Is the nation forbidden to confess that fact, and to give thanks to 
God, the author of it? In this view the State is no longer the 
unholy, secular, worldly organization, that can only desecrate the 
Church by its touch. 

Everywhere through Dr. Hovey’s book runs the false antithesis 
between God’s Church and man’s State. This is the pith of his 
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whole argument. For instance ‘‘ the questions of civil govern- 
ment are limited in the New Testament to the interests 
of time by recognizing the fact that the soul can only 
be judged and punished by God.’’ We pass by the assump- 
tion that the punishments inflicted by the State are directed 
only to the bodies of men, or are based on the supposition that 
the body is the guilty part. But what then of the judgments and 
punishments of the Church? For the Church, even Baptist 
churches, do punish by censure or by exclusion from membership. 
Do those punishments concern only ‘‘the interests of time ?’’ 
Manifestly not ; they are for the salvation of those whom they 
affect. Men sit in judgment on the souls of their fellows in every 
church court that admits a person to membership. Dr. Hovey 
may answer, as some voluntaries have answered, that in such cases 
the Holy Ghost judges through the mouth of the congregation, 
inspiring them with wise decisions if they seek His aid. And the 
Old Testament declares that secular rulers may share in that very 
inspiration, and be led to wise conclusions through sharing in a 
wisdom that is not their own. So even the heathen believed. Be- 
fore the popular notions of equity had crystallized into laws, the 
people looked to the tribal King for a decision of every case that 
arose, and called the @eworer that he uttered the voice of the God. 

The motive of the book is to be found in the three chapters on the 
Bible in the school, on Sunday legislation, and on the exemption 
ofchurch property from taxation. While we find fault with the im- 
perfect analysis to which Dr. Hovey has subjected his fundamen- 
tal positions, we honor the manly courage that has been shown in 
these specific discussions. For here Dr. Hovey takes ground 
from which “ the religious world ’’ dissents very decidedly. Our 
author has ‘‘ the courage of his principles’’ here. But we think 
that in the first two topics, we might hold to Dr. Hovey’s prin- 
ciples and not come to his conclusions. Even if it is not the bus- 
iness of the state to teach religion, yet it is not certain that the 
Bible should be excluded, for it is not by any means certain that 
the Bible is a religious book. Certainly the Old Testament is 
Not one, in the current sense of that word. Religionists have to 
turn much of it into allegory to make it such. It is the story of 
the way in which a family grew into a tribe, and then a cluster of 
tribes, and how these were wedded into a nation, and of how 
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that nation prospered according to the earnestness with which it 
lived up to its ethical standard, or declined as it fell away from 
it. Juridical antiquarians like Maine vouch for the accuracy of 
the earlier part of the story ; they have verified it by comparison 
with what we know of other communities. Historians like Nie- 
buhr assure us that the later part of the history is trustworthy to 
an extent that puts it out of comparison with the classic his- 
torians. Independent critics like Wuxley say that its gen- 
eral moral influence and its wonderful adaptation to the 
young are such as to make it an indispensable _instru- 
ment of education. The educated Hindoos and Moslems 
of India declare that the English literature is very largely un- 
intelligible without it; and experience shows that the govern- 
ment schools of that country, in which the Bible is not read, 
cannot compete in popularity with the missionary schools where 
it is. Wheretwo such schools come into competition, the former is 
invariably killed. As for the New Testament, especially, its ideas 
and phrases are part of the warp and woof of our intellectual life. 
Not to know itscontents is to be laughed at (or worse) in almost any 
social circle. What book more fit for the schools of any civilized 
community? Only the factious opposition of a few dissenters 
from the general faith prevents a general assent to its use ; when 
that dies away people will wonder that persons of way opinions 
ever opposed it. 

As to Sunday legislation, Dr. Hovey is unanswerable, if we 
regard the day of rest as a religious institution, and not as a 
national one. The truth is, the religious use of the day has eclipsed 
its primary use ia the minds of most people, and especially in those 
that make the most fuss about its due observance. The command- 
ment given to the Jewish nation ordered men to ves? simply ; not 
to go to the temple, for that was accessible only to a few ; not to 
the synagogue, for there was no such institution until after the 
captivity ; but simply to rest, as that-was necessary to their human 
nature, its health and vigor. And so the reason given is that God 
both works and rests ; man therefore, being made in the image of 
God and sharing in His activity, should share His rest also. But 
human interests and activities are so interwoven that a day of 
rest is only possible when it is the will of the whole community to 
stop from work, and the whole community expresses its will in a 
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law. Now see how both letter and spirit of the law are broken by 
the modern religionist. The ideal church member begins with 
prayer in the closet, prayers, reading and singing in the family, 
spends an hour over a Sunday-school lesson, hurries off to church 
and takes an hour or an hour and a half in the exhausting work of 
keeping the attention of a dozen boys or girls fixed on a subject 
for which, as arule, they care nothing ; then comes morning ser- 
vice—an hour and a half or two hours of close attention to the 
various parts of worship; then home to dinner; then back to 
Sunday-school again ; then afternoon service if it be an old fash- 
ioned church, or perhaps street preaching; then either to church 
or prayer-meeting, most commonly to both, in the evening again. 
Family worship again at night finds him utterly fagged out, and 
the blessed day of rest leaves him as tiredas if he had been on the 
treadmill. To all this the public opinion of the church drives 
him, unless he have the strength of mind and will to resist. Todo 
less than this, is to come short of the ideal of ‘‘an active Chris- 
tian.’’ The modern churches are institutions for the promotion 
of religious Sabbath-breaking. The religious construction of the 
meaning of the day is at war with the plain letter of the law that 
enacted its observance. Dr. Hovey is right if that construction 
isthe right one ; it is absurd for the state to enact laws for such 
purposes. But the plain sense of the Bible law lies clearly within 
the province of the State. In no age and in no part of the world 
were such laws more needed than now and among us, to preserve 
the health and sanity of the community. 

As to the exemption of church property from taxation, nothing. 
we think, can break the force of the logic against it. If Church 
and State are to continue as separate institutions, if the latter may 
not enter into alliance with the former, if the creation of ecclesi- 
astical endowments is contrary to the idea of the nation, then 
church property should fully share in all the burdens imposed upon 
real estate in general. For to exempt one class is to increase the 
taxupon other classes. It is, therefore, indirectly to impose a tax 
upon all real estate owners for the benefit of the churches. In 
other words, it is to endow the churches out of the wealth of the 
community. If we accept this last proceeding as perfectly right 
and proper, we may defend exemption; not otherwise. It is true, 

indeed, that the churches*render more than equivalent services to 
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the community at large. Dr. Bushnell once got a subscription 
for building a church out of a miserly infidel, by asking him what 
he thought real estate was worth in Sodom. But what is given 
them should be given them openly and squarely, and with full 
avowal of the principle that underlies the gift. Exemption is not 
honest and square: it is neither avowed endowment nor consist- 
ent voluntaryism. It is ‘‘ neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good salt 
herring.’’ It is like indirect taxation, an insidious way of taking 
money out of the pockets of the community without letting people 
know. 

Dr. Hovey argues that churches which accept such exemption 
have in so far abjured the principle of the absolute separation of 
Church and State. It does not seem to occur to him that they 
abjure that principle in owning property at all. If they are to be 
purely spiritual corporations, they should confine themselves to 
the purely spiritual sphere. To the State the tangible, visible, un- 
spiritual things called church-buildings and parsonages manifestly 
belong. The religious corporation that owns one of them con- 
fesses that for certain purposes the State is paramount overit. For 
those purposes the sphere of Church and State are manifestly not 
distinct, but identical. Its members in exercise of their right as 
citizens become trustees of a property whose erection and exist- 
ence have their motive in the spiritual welfare of their fellow- 
citizens and their own. If a question as to the rightful ownership 
of that property arises, the case must be carried to the State courts. 
Either then the State is judge of spiritual things, or the Church 
has interests which are not spiritual. ‘The two spheres manifestly 
overlap in spite of all the efforts to keep them separate. The 
question between the friends and the foes of establishment is really 
one of degree, not of principle; one therefore of expediency 
purely. 

Even if the church did not own property, she could not bea 
purely spiritual body. For no church was ever content to be mis- 
tress of the spirits of men ; she always went on to demand of them 
overt acts in accordance with those principles. In other words, men 
are not mere spirits ; they have an animal nature as well. Now all 
overt acts come under the cognizance of the State, either as com- 
manded, or as allowed and protected, or as forbidden. Therefore 
the whole practical and active life of the members of the Church 
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falls within the sphere of the State. If you could organize a 
church of ghosts, whose only activities should be silent aspiration 
and unuttered emotion, you would have the purely spiritual cor- 
poration which is the conception of the Church as separate from 
the State. J. D. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


EASURES that first come to light during the closing hours 
of a Congressional session, are proverbially worthy of sus- 
picion. The bill by which the salaries of members of Congress 
were unduly increased, and back pay for services not rendered 
was voted into their pockets, was the great achievement of the 
close of last session. This time the Executive takes the initiative 
in proposing eleventh-hour legislation, in transmitting to the Sen- 
ate the text of a Treaty for Reciprocity with Canada. It is, we 
hope, true that that body will not consider it at the present ses- 
sion, and that no special session will be held until next winter. 
But for this measure of protection from hasty legislation we are 
indebted chiefly to the fatigue induced by the unusual prolonga- 
tion of the legislative season. 

As to the principles of the proposed treaty, we think it a thor- 
oughly vicious one. We are conscious of no unkind feelings to- 
ward the young Dominion that borders our national domain on 
the north ; quite the contrary. If it has in itself the capacity to 
become a great and powerful nation, it can render no higher ser- 
vice to the United States than by exercising that capacity to the 
utmost. A vigorous, compact, self-sufficient nation would be a 
most valuable neighbor, and in the course of time a most excellent 
friend. Therefore we hope for no annexation of the Dominion ; 
we believe that it would be almost worth while to pay Canada to 
remain independent. It would be cheaper than to extend the bles- 
sings of our enlightened but highly expensive Federal system to 
the half-frozen plains of the North, which form the greater part of 
her territory. 

Canada is useful to us even now as an example for good and for 
evil. She has solved some questions that we are disposed to re- 
gard as insoluble. Since the British flag went up on her soil, she 
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has had no Indian wars, the red man has multiplied on her soil, 
but any collision between him and his white brother is a thing un- 
known. The savages have not been proscribed ; neither have 
they been treated as independent nations. Their wigwam villages 
have been spared, but they have not been allowed to hold as hunt- 
ing ground a large area of valuable land against the advance of 
civilization. We have a lesson to learn there. 

On the other hand Canada—we include the cluster of British 
provinces—is a standing illustration of the industrial status 
to which a country dooms itself, when it keeps its farms 
on its own soil, and its workshops on another continent. For 
the whole period of her history she has followed the advice 
of the free trader—to buy in the cheapest market and sell 
‘in the dearest—without seeing that in the long run the creation of 
home markets is the policy that pays “‘cent per cent.” She 
has made no sacrifices to achieve industrial independence. She 
has not shut up her people to the home market by laws to pro- 
tect the salt of any native Cayuga, or the iron of any Canadian 
Pennsylvania. She has done the things that were easiest to do; 
raised flour and corn to export across the ocean. Verily, she 
has had her reward: she has bought English hardware and dry 
goods cheaper than we can buy them, and has left a large share 
of her labor unemployed, She has had to pay less money for 
everything that she needed, and has found that she had far less to 
pay with, The wealth of her soil has gone over the ocean year 
after year ; the profits of her labor to the Colonial and British 
middlemen, who own the ships, the banks, the foreign factories. 
The country is poor, yet the bankers of Montreal command so 
much capital, that their raids upon the New York stock market 
are a serious cause of embarrassment and disturbance. 

No wonder that her people pour over the border—the Cana- 
dian proper to New York—the Nova Scotian and New Bruns- 
wickian to New England.’ Ask the Blue Nose what brings him 
hither from a soil rich in mineral and agricultural wealth, from 
a good and cheap government, from a climate moderated by the 
nearness of the Gulf Stream and healthy beyond comparison, 


1Some indication of the extent of this immigration is given by the recent 
growth of the Presbyterian church on New England soil. The people of the 
lower Provinces are very largely of that denomination. : 
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from markets so wonderfully cheap and low. For he comes to 
a bare and stony soil, a rawclimate, a heavily-taxed community, 
and a land where he has not the much boasted ‘‘ choice of two 
markets, the home and the foreign.’’ He says it is because he 
comes to a country where men get on as they do not at home ; 
where the profits of work go to the worker and not to the 
middleman, where the farmer has the factory at hand to buy his 
produce instead of paying to send it over the seas. Is he a fool? 
Mr. Greeley asked Mr. Mill what he thought of these facts. The 
answer was that Canada also had a tariff! Yes, and such a tariff 
as Mr. Mill’s disciples want to see adopted in the United States. 

Now reciprocity means let us give the Canadian farmer all the 
advantages of being on our side of the border, with none of the 
drawbacks, Our system has been the wise sacrifice of temporary 
interests for the sake of ultimate advantage. His has been the 
thriftless, hand-to-mouth method of the ‘‘ penny wise and pound 
foolish.’’ Let us relieve him of the necessity of making sacri- 
fices to create a home market on his own soil, and throw open to 
him that which we have created for him at his very doors. So 
far as the new treaty provides for the free interchange of agricul- 
tural products, it means that the New England and New York far- 
mer who pays a higher price for many sorts of manufactured 
goods in order to acclimatize their production, shall compete 
with the man who gets English wares free of duty and can afford 
to work for less money wages. But taxation for protection is the 
very slightest burden that the American farmer carries. He lives 
under a system of government the most thorough and expensive in 
the world; he pays his share to the support of a school system 
by which every child is taught, at the expense of the 
State, the things needful to make him a good and 
intelligent citizen. He lives at a time when our govern- 
ment has been saved from destruction at an outlay of blood and 
treasure that has in a measure crippled every industrial interest, 
and made the nation poorer for two or three generations to come. 
In that struggle no sympathy, no moral support from beyond the 
border cheered our people to the conflict for national unity and 
existence. Throw down the barriers then, and set the two run- 
hers to compete with each other,—the one heavily weighted, the 
other with not an ounce of the runner’s ballast. The result 
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would betwofold: (1) The tide of emigration would turn across the 
border, because Canada would be the more desirable place tolive 
in. Our country would Jose in population andin wealth. (2) A 
general outcry would be raised against the protective system, on 
the part of the farmers of the East, as well as of the West. They 
would say: ‘* Why should we be compelled to pay duties and 
make sacrifices, that our competitors do not: give usa fair start.’’ 
The cry would not be unjust, and its justice would be used as a 
strong argument, not for repealing reciprocity, but for abolishing 
protection. Hence the eagerness of Free Traders to have re- 
ciprocity restored. 

The free interchange of manufactured goods would not do so 
much harm directly. In a few coarse articles, the cheaper, worse 
paid labor of Canada would probably injure our home industry. 
Ina much greater number the unnatural advantage would proba- 
bly be on our side; and the scanty industries of Canada would 
receive acheck. But another industry would be fostered to the 
utmost. The Dominion has long been to the United States what 
Portugal once was to Spain,—the landing place where British 
goods were collected preparatory to smuggling them over the 
border. Reciprocity always gave great advantages for this; since 
its repeal the practice has been very greatly checked ; its revival 
would be a god-send, or rather devil-send, to the not very honest 
traders who know so little geography that they will swear that 
Manchester, Birmingham and Sheffizld are in Canada. There 
would be a great increase of general traffic which would serve to 
cover their operations. A great reduction of the custom house 
force on our northern frontier would of course follow reciprocity ; 
a great relaxation of vigilance would follow. False invoices and 
false oaths would be needful for a time, but in a little while they 
would be a “‘superfluity of naughtiness.’’ Weshould have all the 
‘‘advantages’’ of free trade, under the forms of protection. 
Canada would soon be another “‘ Free Zone,’’ for the benefit of 
those who hold, as the Political Economy Professor at Oxford 
does, that free trade is an inalienable natural right, that men can- 
not even give up their right to set tariffs and custom houses at de- 
fiance. 

What are the advantages to be gained by reciprocity? The di- 
rect benefit of the trade to the United States goes for nothing with 
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the authors of the treaty. They were too shrewd to suppose that 
that was any consideration. So they threw two tubs to the 
whale—the Niagara Canal and the Fisheries. ‘The latter are to be 
thrown open to American sailors, without the reference of the 
matter to arbitration as provided in the Washington treaty. The 
former is to be deepened, and widened, and opened to American 
shipping so as to facilitate the transfer of our western grain to 
the sea-shore. 

The provision about the fisheries is clever enough ; it interests 
New England to some extent in the success of the treaty. The 
fisheries always were a chief leverage to effect reciprocity ; it was 
surprising that so much was conceded in regard to them ir the 
Washington Treaty ; not surprising that an effort is now made to 
retrieve that blunder. But the Washingtun Treaty is quite broad 
enough for Uncle Sam; it presents the only permanent solution 
of the question. The fishing interest will be foolish indeed if 
they prefer a provisional and conditional settlement of the matter 
by this treaty to a final and absolute one by arbitration. 

The Canal clauses are a sop to the West. ‘The prairie farmer, 
engaged in the business of raising wheat with labor worth $3.50 
a day in harvest time, and sending it over land and sea to Liver- 
pool and London, to sell it at $1.12 a bushel put down on the 
wharf, is naturally on the outlook for cheap transportation. He 
has a sort of feeling that the nation should do something for him; 
run a big ship canal through the Alleghanies or something of the 
sort. The nation has done a good deal for him; it has endowed 
the railroads that took him to his land and that give him a market ; 
it gave him, or as good as gave him, the farm itself out of the 
national domain. It can do better things for him than make and 
keep him dependent upon Mark Lane. It can bring the artizan 
to his door to consume his crop; it can create for him the home 
market that makes him independent of the foreigner. It is doing 
so. Between 1860 and 1870 the growth of the manufactures of 
the United States was 126 per cent.; that of those in the six 
wheat-growing states was 400 per cent. Are these things to be sac- 
rificed for the sake of a shorter route to the sea and greater de- 
pendence upon the most uncertain of all markets, the English 
market for wheat? Better buy out the canal and deepen it at our 
own expense, or dig another round Niagara on the American side. 
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We wish well to Canada; so well that we do not wish to make 
her industrially dependent on the United States. But neither do 
we wish her to help to make us industrially dependent upon Eng- 
land. R. E. T. 








NEW BOOKS. 





BackLoc StupikEs, by Charles Dudley Warner. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co., 1873. 

BADDECK AND THAT SorTOF THING, by the same Author. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co., 1874. For sale by Lippincott 
& Co., Phila. 

When Mr. Warner speaks of the ‘‘ Poet of the Breakfast-table, 
who appears to have an uncontrollable penchant for saying the 
things you would like to have said yourself,’’ one is almost in- 
clined to think him guilty of a sly allusion to his own particular 
characteristic ; for if ever a book was provoking in its destruct- 
iveness of one’s potential originality it is this same volume of ‘‘Back- 
log Studies.’”’ Yet after all, that is only another way of saying 
that the faculty of dressing nature to advantage and expressing 
happily what oft was thought, is the envy of all men and the gift 
of few. 

We Americans like to think ourselves a witty people, and in- 
deed, if quantity be a test, we certainly are so. The morning 
and the evening journal has its column of jokes, periodicals pour 
out monthly streams of fun, and even the sober ephemeris ex- 
changes its memento mori-s for a margin embellished with choice 
quips. We also laugh a great deal, and lead the world at perpe- 
trating small practical jokes. But it is to be feared that the facil- 
ity which makes every man his own wit speaks less for an 
universal humor than for the very mediocre order of results, and 
one is led to doubt whether the peculiar American wit should be 
distinguished from the other blossoms of national civilization in 
that it is not machine-made. An exaggeration whose imperti- 
nence slaps you in the face, and a ‘certain villainous trick’ of slang 
expression, are the marks by which its true children should be 
known. 

As the first example that suggests itself, take the letters of the 
Danbury News man, which have gone the length of the land, and 
are now seeking a more solid reputation by means of an attractive 
binding and cuts. All of us have grinned or laughed over the 
boy who lives next door, and the woes of mother-in-law-dom. 
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In small and rare doses they are comic enough. But what greater 
misery than to be compelled to an hour’s reading of them—unless, 
indeed, it were to perform the same operation upon the ‘‘Inno- 
cents Abroad.’’ The startling flow of fun, that takes one so upon 
the first page, becomes upon the second a knack of expression, 
aid a grim mechanism upon the tenth. Wlth these aids who 
could not, s¢ans uno in pede, write the rest ? 

But amidst this somewhat dreary waste and litter, it is refresh- 
ing to come upon a book like Backlog Studies, and to find flour- 
ishing in a new land that flower of English literature, which, 
since the great age of drama, is the fairest there ; the divine in- 
spiration of Humour, whose coarse and earthly reflection wit is, 
and which no simony can purchase ; loftier in some men’s hands 
than poetry, because it is more kindly and more human. As 
Sterne and Fielding and Goldsmith lived again in Thackeray, 
so here the spirit of Irving’s happiest vein pervades the pun- 
gent pages of the Autocrat, and now tinges these charming 
studies of Mr. Warner. It is difficult to criticise such a book. 
One cannot help feeling a friendly interest in the Fire Tender 
and the other members of the group, (who, by the way, must be 
portraits), and to read it is like joining a select circle of friends 
around the hearth and listening to their cosy tattle. Delightful 
tattle it is too, sprightly as the sparks emitted by the burning log 
itself, that wins over the most truculent critic, and smilingly gets 
behind his guard. Deep, original thought is there, almost in 
aphorisms, and the fire gleams out through it - from time to time, 
now relieving a conversation that might be tedious, and now trac- 
ing delicate imagery for its loving artist. ‘‘I should as soon have 
an Englishman without side-whiskers as a fire without a big back- 
log; and I would rather have no fire at all, than one that required 
no tending—one of dead woods that could not sing again the im- 
prisoned songs of the forest, or give out in brilliant scintillations 
the sunshine it absorbed in its growth.’’ Then with a protest 
worthy of John Ruskin: ‘‘ This age, which imitates everything, 
even to the virtues of our ancestors, has invented a fire-place with 
artificial iron or composition logs in it,shacked and painted, in 
which gas is burned, so that it has the appearance of a wood-fire. 
This seems to me blasphemy. Do you think a cat would lie down 
before it? Can you poke it? If you can’t poke it, it is a fraud. 
To poke a fire is more solid enjoyment than almost anything else 
in the world. The crowning human virtue in a man is to let his 
wife poke the fire.’’ . 

It is not safe, however, to begin quoting where one recalls his 
favorite passages by opening at the first page, and might continue 
from cover to cover, with indiscriminate and too lavish praise. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, as the case may be, ‘‘ Baddeck and 
That Sort of Thing’’ is a set-off in some measure. To say that it 
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is less ambitious than the other book might excuse some of its 
failings, but does injustice to the latter’s simplicity. To say that 
it is often strained and laboured is true, but scarcely fair to its own 
unostentatious attempt. A sketch of a summer excursion in search 
of the cis-Atlantic Thule, its faults are as much due to lack of 
matter as to inferior treatment. The bleak New England coast- 
line and the chilly white farm-houses of the Provinces do not fur- 
nish apt material for romance, however much individuality they 
might have had before iron rails and wires had tied them up into 
bundles of common-place. Even in Acadia itself it is difficult to 
find any glamor when, as the author says, you expect to see 
posted up on every crossing 


“Look Ont for Evangeline When the Bell Rings.” 


There are occasional touches that show the keen hand of the 
Fire Tender, but they are witty rather than humourous; speaking 
of a young Jesuit priest, ‘‘Slender is too corpulent a word to de- 
scribe his leanness, and his stature was primeval.’’ It is in the ef- 
fort to squeeze sentiment out of the barren details that the writer 
labours, and tires one, not so much by what he does, as by what he 
fails todo. If we complain of Mr.Warner it is his own fault, be- 
cause he has given us a right to expect better things from him. 





NINETY-THREE By Victor Hugo. Translated by Frank Lee 

Benedict. New York. Harper & Brothers. 1874. 

The ‘inexplicable Vendée’’ of which this book treats well re- 
pays alittle study. A net-work of small hills, one rarely com- 
manding a view of the other, thickly wooded forests, underbrush 
and river-beds, enabled a very irregular force to resist an invading 
army. The defenders could attack and vanish safe in the recesses 
of the woods, never exposing a front to the enemy. We read in 
the Memoires of Madame Delaroche Jaquelin, of an army of twenty 
thousand men, of whom fourteen thousand were armed with 
scythes, blades of knives, sickles and clubs; of armies broken up 
even at critical times, the peasants insisting upon returning to their 
homes every few days, disappearing in a moment in the woods 
and marshes, but re-assembled as rapidly by requisitions sent to 
each parish, calling for men ‘‘in the Holy Name of God, and by 
the King.’’ As faras possible they brought their own provisions, 
and for some time they fought without pay. They stoutly refused 
patrol and sentinel duties, obliging the officers to take those posts 
upon themselves. : 

The Vendean revolt began in the resistance to the oath im- 
posed on the priests by the National Convention, and to the con- 
scription for foreign service in the revolutionary armies. We find 
in areport to the Convention how much importance was attached 
to the resistance an army of such extraordinary ‘‘ materiel’’ was to 
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make. ‘‘ The Vendée is the political flame which devours the 
heart of the body politic. It is there you must strike.’’ The 
author tells us with how much effect in a sentence in the first 
chapter: ‘‘No mercy—no quarter. At the end of May, of the 
twelve thousand who left Paris eight thousand were dead.’’ With 
such an opening in the record of the volunteers of Santerre we are 
prepared for the dark days in which as Coleridge says: ‘‘ The sun 
was rising, though he hid his light.’” 

One of the most striking points in the book is the description 
of the mad dance of a carronade which, through the carelessness of 
the chief gunner of the corvette Claymore, breaks loose from its 
moorings, while the vessel is under full sail. The gun lives with 
a life that is destruction to corvette and crew. We have before 
us the dread power of the inanimate thing, and the courage of the 
man who, to atone for his negligence, is ready to be faithful unto 
death. In great peril the gunner stands strong, till, at length, by 
the timely help of the mysterious passenger, the gun is secured. 
In the stern code of this future commander of La Vendée, ‘‘no 
fault is reparable,’’ and when from him the gunner receives the 
Cross of St. Louis and the sentence of death, we feel that in the 
name of justice a terrible injustice is done. 

The chief characters of the book are the Marquis de Lantenac, 
his grand-nephew Gauvain, and the Republican priest, Cimour- 
dain. Lantenac is the commander of the Royalist party in La 
Vendée. Gauvain leads the Republican forces against him. The 
two men are well contrasted. In each the same strong faith, the 
same heroism, the same devotion to principle, but always in Gau- 
vain a generous spirit of humanity, of which we find no trace in 
Lantenac, who sees in himself the instrument of God to avenge 
Church and King. 

Lantenac orders the destruction of a hamlet, and among the 
wounded is a peasant woman whose children had been adopted 
by the battalion of the Bonnet Rouge. The children are carried 
off as hostages, and upon their fate turns that of Lantenac, Gau- 
vain and Cimourdain. 

Cimourdain is ‘‘ a man full of virtues and verities—who believ- 
ed himself infallible—the terrible offspring of justice.’’ In his 
heart burned one great love for the boy Gauvain, his pupil, into 
whom he had instilled his own soul. He saves Gauvain’s life at 
Dol, where they meet after many years in the midst of a combat 
between the whites and the blues. The joy of this meeting at 
Dol is suddenly troubled, as Cimourdain hears Gauvain pardon 
the man from whose shot he himself had saved him. He is com- 
missioned by the Committee of Public Safety to watch this young 
general, whose clemency they resent, to answer for his fidelity, 
and to deliver him to death, should he set at liberty a roy- 
alist commander. He foresees the possible tragedy of the 
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future; in truth Gauvain is one of the merciful. Cimourdain 
is bound by his oath, and in his eyes pity may be treason. 
The evil day comes at last. Lantenac, whose _barbarities 
have made him execrated, while his strength of will and _pur- 
pose has made him the life of the royalist forces, is besieged in 
his own castle at La Tourgue. There the children are confined, 
and while, after an heroic defence, Lantenac and his few follow- 
ers escape, the children-hostages are left in the burning castle. 
Their mother, after long wandering in search of them, at the mo- 
ment when his safety is secured, stands before Lantenac ; behind 
them, in full view, are the children whom he alone can save. In 
this moment we forgive him much. He re-enters by the secret 
passage, unlocks the iron door which would not yield to force, 
and saving the children, delivers himself into the hands of the 
enemy. 

The Republic is pitiless—‘‘ No mercy, no quarter.’’ Cimour- 
dain strives to save Gauvain from this trial; to convince him that 
the enemy captured concerns him no longer ; that he himself will 
fulfill the decree of the convention. At last the young man 
rebels. He sees that in condemning to death the man who faced 
that death for the three little ones, he would dishonor himself 
and his cause. He sets Lantenac free, and Cimourdain can but 
summon him before his tribunal, where three votes decide his fate. 
The first officer thinks of Manlius and condemns him; the sec- 
ond, the faithful Radoub, whose battalion had adopted the chil- 
dren, breaking out into an honest and fiery indignation, votes 
acquittal. The inflexible Cimourdain, triumphing over love, 
votes death. With the morning dawn appears the guillotine 
placed before the tower of La Tourgue. Upon the tower sits 
Cimourdain ; below him, on the platform, stand the four thou- 
sand soldiers in order of battle. With the sound of muffled 
drums Gauvain comes to the foot of the scaffold. He ascends, 
and from the whole army rises a cry for mercy. From the tower 
Cimourdain answers—‘ Fulfill the law.’’ In a moment all is 
over. But as Gauvain’s head falls, Cimourdain dies by his own 
hand. Finis. F 

In the dungeon the night before the execution, Cimourdain 
visits Gauvain and drinks great draughts of water ‘‘ in serenity.” 
They converse on politics and social economy, taxation and 
women’s rights, the possible and the impossible. After much of 
this, the ominous hammer strokes are heard. Cimourdain grows 
pale. Gauvain hears nothing. He has been long in a waking 
dream of a Utopian society. Cimourdain asks of what he Is 
thinking. ‘‘Of the future’’—and Cimourdain leaves him sunk in 
meditation. This we are given as the parting scene between two 
souls knit together. 
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SrRAUSS AS A PHILOSOPHICAL THINKER.—A review of his book 
‘«The Old Faith and the New Faith,’’ and a confutation of its 
Materialistic Views. By Hermann Ulrici. Translated with an 
Introduction by Charles P. Krauth, D.D., Vice Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania. [Pp. 167. Price $1.] Philadel- 
phia. Smith, English & Co., 1874. 

“ Beginning in the spirit, completed in the flesh,’’ might be 
taken as a description of Dr. Strauss’s career. In +834 he startled 
the religious world by his Zeden Jesu, in which the Gospel his- 
tory was for the most part resolved into myths, and the residuum 
explained according to the categories of Hegel’s idealism. In 
1873, standing with one foot in the grave, he took a ealm survey 
of the drift of modern thinking, and pronounced that material- 
ism is the only tenable solution of the questions that perplex 
men. From extreme to extreme has been his course, and that of 
a great number of Hegel’s former disciples. Every extreme in- 
volves an equal reaction; only the higher synthesis, that unites 
and does justice to what is true and positive in both, is safe from 
the eternal see-saw of opinion. 

Dr. Ulrici, of Halle, one of the very ablest of the later philos- 
ophers of Germany, reviewed Strauss’s last work in the Phz/osophi- 
cal Journal, of which he and the younger Fichte are the editors, 
and with such ability that the review at once excited attention 
among the multitude of articles and publications that The Mew 
and the Old Faith had given occasion to. Nor was it anything 
but what might have been expected from the man. Urici is a 
philosopher and critic, not a theologian; but it is the side of 
philosophy that verges on theology that has especially occupied 
his great powers. His Gott und Natur is as great in its sphere as 
his Shakspeare in the department of dramatic criticism, and each 
book made a beginning of a new epoch in their respective depart- 
ments. Ulrici, we say, is not a theologian ; he concerns himself 
with Strauss as a philosophical thinker simply; and this gives his 
censure of Strauss the greater practical value, while it adds noth- 
ing to the intrinsic worth of the book. In the face of the fact that 
the boldest and most fearless discussions in theology have always 
been inaugurated and carried on by theologians, there is a vulgar 
prejudice which impugns the whole body as recklessly conserva- 
tive, and therefore unfair reasoners. Men like Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, for instance, who would fight to the death against inno- 
vators in their own department, and denounce them as quacks, 
are ready to patronize and pet all the irregular cavalry that make 
incursions into the theological field. 

Ulrici takes up the philosophy of Zhe New and the Old Faith, 
and finds the work to be ‘‘a declaration of philosophical bank- 
Tuptcy.’’ For instance, the origin of religious faith is a subject 
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of legitimate philosophical inquiry. Strauss would trace it, as 
Hume does, to the desire of sensual gratification which led men 
to pray and sacrifice to the unseen powers, in the fear of their 
wrath preventing men from self-indulgence. But then he is met 
by the fact—which he must confess—that one of the chief func- 
tions of religious faith is to deter men from self-indulgence, and 
to bring their sensual passions under control. The gods that man 
created or devised as the givers of pleasure, are invested with the 
power to debar him from it! 

Again, Strauss admitting that each single part of the universe 
has its ground in some other antecedent part, denies that this can 
be postulated of the whole. For the necessity that carries us out 
of the visible universe to the cause, carries us from that cause 
back again to its antecedent cause, and soon forever. The result 
reached by this logic is a universe resting on itself, not a personal 
cause of the universe, having His ground in Himself. Ulrici wit- 
tily compares such a universe to Munchausen holding himself in 
midair by his own pig-tail. He denies that the mental law of caus- 
ality forces us to assume a cause for that which exists simply (das 
sein); it applies only to that which is effected or comes into being 
(das werden.) But the universe even as Strauss describes it be- 
longs to the latter category, and the mental law of causality car- 
ries us outside it to a cause that is pure existence and activity. 

Strauss assails the theological as well as the cosmological proof, 
appealing in this case to Darwin, as one who has shown ‘‘ that it 
is an erroneous assumption that nothing but conscious intelligence 
can produce that which shows adaptation to an end.*’ The ap- 
peal, as Ulrici shows, is a very unhappy one. For Strauss farther 
on undertakes to show that the atheist may have an ethical stan- 
dard, may even hold fast to the moral law that forms the kernel 
of the Mosaic legislation. But the ultimate fact in this morality 
is not ‘‘ the will of God,’’ but ‘the generic idea of the race.” 
But says Ulrici, ‘‘ Darwinism knows nothing of either race or 
species ; it expressly denies the existence of definite genera dis- 
tinguished by permanent types, involving essential determina- 
tions.’’ It even gives the first place to the differences that pro- 
duce endless variation, exalting that above similarities and perma- 
nences. With equal acuteness Ulrici tracks Strauss through all 
his various attempts to establish an atheistic ethic, subjecting 
them each and all to a merciless analysis, and showing that the 
only valid elements in them are of theistic origin, borrowed 
feathers. 

Other chapters are more purely scientific, such as the two on 
the origin of life, and on the origin of species. In the former he 
arrays the weightiest names of the scientific world against the 
theory that life has been naturally and spontaneously evolved out 
of the lower natural forces, and is merely a highly specialized 
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form of the force into which they are all to be resolved. He lays 
great stress upon the actual experience of the world, which gives 
us no instance of spontaneous generation and of the transmutation 
of species. He shows that scientific men of our own day, unlike 
Lyell and the older geologists, deny that the special conditions 
of earlier ages materially affect the problem, and they have sub- 
stantiated their assertion by proofs. Any one that feels an inter- 
est in the controversies about evolution will find here a careful 
and searching analysis of the whole matter. Next to Mivart and 
Huber, Ulrici stands out among the able opponents of the Dar- 
winian theory. 

Brief as the book is, it contains very much more than this, and 
all is put with a terseness, a clearness, an acuteness and a force 
that must command attention even from those who most dissent 
from him. There is an impression abroad in certain quarters that 
the scientific men have disproved everything ; that there is noth- 
ing left to believe in, neither the sanctities of the household, nor 
the faith of religion, nor human responsibility, nor the absolute 
distinctions of ethics, having escaped destructive analysis. All 
who desire the undisturbed progress of scientific investigation, 
and believe that its results will be constructive and not destruc- 
tive, that it will lead men to say yes with a new emphasis, instead 
of substituting a wo for the yes of their fathers, must regret this 
loose thinking. It forebodes evil, a blind reaction on the part of 
the weaker, less courageous (and therefore less tolerant and mer- 
ciful) elements of society against science itself. Such books as 
this of Ulrici have therefore great value as showing how ill-founded 
those vague impressions are, and how little of a negative sort has 
really resulted from modern investigation, so far as the great social, 
ethical and religious convictions of mankind are concerned. It 
brings clearly before men the fact that Darwin and Huxley, Mole- 
schott and Voigt do not sum up the list of investigators, and that 
the results that these men have reached, and that are hastily 
trumpeted to ail the world by inconsiderate admirers as the assured 
conclusions of modern science, are in truth still sw “te, hypothe- 
ses not yet verified. 

Dr. Krauth has added very much to the value of the book by a 
careful and learned introduction, in which the philosophical and 
scientific importance of materialism, the significance of Strauss’ 
work, and the various answers made to it in Germany, are dis- 
cussed at some length. Many of his quotations from the last are 
of very great interest, and add much to the value of the book. 
They are not confined so strictly to the philosophical side of the 
controversy as is Ulrici’s review. 
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INFANT SALVATION IN THE CALVINISTIC SYSTEM. A Review of Dr. 
Hodge’s ‘‘Systematic Theology.’’ By C. P. Krauth, D. D. 
[Pp. 82. 8Vo.] Philadelphia. Lutheran Book Store, 117 N. 
Sixth street. 

St. Augustine, the durus Pater infantum, has had many disci- 
ples, and not a few among the Protestant divines of the earlier 
generations. How far the Calvinistic divines taught the doctrine 
of infant damnation, has long been a matter of dispute in this 
country and elsewhere. It was one phase of the duel between 
Orthodox and Unitarian congregationalism in the first part of the 
present century, and many were the affidavits produced that this 
or that veteran church member had heard Dr. This or Parson That, 
of the standing order, declare in the pulpit of some New England 
church, ‘‘ that there were infants in hell a span long.’’ Even the 
leaders took up the cudgels on the question. Dr. Lyman Beecher 
in Zhe Spirit of the Pilgrims repelled the charge, and Dr. J. F. 
Ware in Zhe Christian Examiner strove to fasten it on Calvinism 
as a permanent blot, because a logical inference from other stern 
doctrines. The latter quoted an‘especially strong proof from the 
early literature of New England—a passage from the Zhe Day of 
Doom, by Rev. Michael Wigglesworth of Malden, Mass., in which 
the infants set among the goats at the Judgment Day, expostulate 
with the Judge, and are answered in a long argument whose like 
might be gathered in many a Calvinistic system of theology, but 
are promised the mildest place in hell. 

It is unquestionable that the doctrine of infant damnatiun has 
utterly fallen out of the actual creed of the Calvinistic Churches. 
They have even forgotten that it ever was held, and stoutly repel 
itasaslander. The heart has been too strong for the head in 
this matter. There are only a few traces of it left, and those 
among the smaller and stricter bodies. Thus a most estimable 
clergyman of this city, when a candidate for a Professorship in the 
Theological Seminary of his Church, was opposed privately by a 
few dry and crooked sticks, because of his too great liberality on 
this head. And we have seen in a Nova Scotian paper a series of 
articles by an Old Covenanter pastor, in which the laxity of Prince- 
ton doctrine in regard to the reprobation of non-elect infants was 
sharply censured. 

Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, in his recently published Systematic 
Theology, denies that when the Westminster Confession of Faith 
speaks of the salvation of ‘‘ elect infants,’’ it implies the damna- 
tion of non-elect infants. He implies in his denial that this latter 
was not the opinion of Calvinistic theologians of any period, how- 
ever it may have been held by a few, and says: ‘‘We never 
saw a Calvinistic theologian who held that doctrine.’’ This, he 
says in rebuttal of a charge made in Dr. C. P. Krauth’s Conserva- 
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tive Reformation, that it was an integral part of the Calvinistic 
system, and taught as such in the Westminster Confession. 

In the pamphlet before us Dr. Krauth takes up the statement 
made by Dr. Hodge to substantiate his charge. He undertakes to 
prove (1) that the earlier Calvinistic theologians and even down to 
quite a recent period, teach the existence and the damnation of non- 
elect infants to the pains of hell; (2) that they could not logically 
have done otherwise, as that was a necessary inference from the 
Calvinistic system as they understood it; (3) that the Westmin- 
ster Confession, if interpreted as its own authors would have ex- 
plained it, does the same, and that if we bring sundry of its state- 
ments in regard to election, the means of grace, etc., into close 
juxtaposition, no other inference can be drawn from it. In regard 
to all these points the method adopted is anything but rhetorical 
or passionate. Dr. Krauth is evidently actuated by the simple 
desire to ascertain and establish the historical fact—not to furnish 
the enemies of Calvinism in general with new weapons to throw 
atit. He honors the hard-headed old divines for their honest 
consistency ; he does not seek to trace their conclusions to any 
malignity or lack of Christian charity. He knows that they were 
Christian men, who desired that the largest purposes of mercy, con- 
sistent with God’s established justice, should be accomplished in 
the Universe. They saw no escape from their conclusion as to the 
existence and damnation of non-elect infants. They ac-epted the 
conclusion as a hard necessity, reconcilable in some way with God’s 
merciful goodness, but not, however, to us explainable. 

Dr. Krauth brings forward a vast amount of Calvinistic authori- 
ties; he displays such an acquaintance with the Reformed litera- 
ture as few of the Reformed divines can boast of. A comparison 
of this brief pamphlet with the four stout volumes of Dr. Hodge’s 
Systematic Theology, \eaves no doubt as to the superiority of the 
former in this respect. We think that every fair-minded reader 
will see that that this erudition is no cumbersome ‘‘ Saul’s armor,’’ 
but weapons which their owner uses to the most effective purpose. 
Dr. Krauth has made out his case, certainly on the first and second 
points,—we think on the third point also. R. E. T 


THE Martyrpom or Man. By Winwood Reade. [Pp. 543.] 
New York. Asa K. Butts. 


Mr. Reade is already widely known by his travels in Africa. In 
the present volume he gives us a rapid resume of the history of 
the world from Africa as a stand-puint. He traces first the great 
civilizations and the warlike empires that lived and grew upon 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Then he passes in review the 
great religions that arose on the same shores. Then the modern 
struggle for the personal liberty of man as man, fought over the 
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person of the manacled African, is graphically sketched for us. 
Lastly, there is an outline of the general growth and rise of civili- 
zation out of the savage state of the prehistoric ages, with a pro- 
jection of the same line of ascent into the future. 

The motive of the book is to vindicate the modern skeptical 
anthropologists in their destructive analysis of the supposed sancti- 
ties of social, political, religious and family life. That that analy- 
sis does and must inflict great mental suffering upon a large part 
of the race, Mr. Reade admits. That it will rend away from men 
the hopes of a future life, that have been counted on to make this 
life endurable, unless it be itself erroneous and futile, is past all 
doubt. But our author would show, by survey of the past, that 
every generation has undergone some kind of suffering, some spe- 
cies of martyrdom, for the sake of those who were to come after 
them. In the past that suffering was of a material sort—wars and 
tyrannies being the chief causes. It has become a mental conflict 
in our days. Men suffer inwardly on the surrender of a pleasing 
falsehood, that generations to come may possess the heritage of the 
truth. 

Supposing those negative results to be the truth, Mr. Reade is 
no doubt right. ‘To know and possess the truth is, beyond all 
question, the highest blessedness and freedom for man. The 
supremest folly must be to prefer any pleasant or edifying fiction 
to the truth. The deepest damnation possible to any moral being 
must be the state in which it makes and lovesa lie. To count all 
loss as net gain, if it be incurred in honestly seeking the truth, is 
the wisest policy. Whatever suffering our generation has to un- 
dergo in the surrender of cherished notions and opinions, if it 
faces the pain boldly and nobly, then it is entering into spiritual 
communion and fellowship with the heroic souls of the past, who 
suffered and died that those that came after them might live larger, 
freer and nobler lives. 

But while we have no doubt that the results of modern investigation 
do call for such surrender of false notions, and that ordinarily the 
process must be a painful one, we cannot see our way to accepting 
Mr. Reade’s opinions as to what must be given up and what will 
be left. He takes away all belief in and knowledge of God, all 
convinction of the absolute distinctions of morality, all hope of a 
future life. Upon what premises does he rest these destructive in- 
ferences? So far as we can see (1), upon a one-sided and uncriti- 
cal survey of the leading facts of European history ; and (2) upon 
the results reached by anthropological antiquarians. Mr. Reade’s 
survey of history is a brilliant piece of writing ; but we think a 
very unsatisfactory one. All history is a selection of facts, of rep- 
resentative facts. Philosophical history, the only kind that can 
claim any validity as a proof of anything, begins with a careful 
analysis of the ultimate facts. Mr. Reade has attempted nothing 
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of the sort. He confounds antiquarianism with philosophy. He 
makes no distinction between occasion and cause. For instance, 
marriage arose out of a state of things in which the men of one 
tribe carried off the women of another. Granted that this was 
the occasion, was it the cause of marriage? Had the latter no 
deep root in the perpetual instincts of human nature? For that 
is not a cause, which being removed, the supposed effect continues 
without it. My conception of a triangle, for instance, is not 
caused by the first triangle that I saw, nor is it caused by any sub- 
sequent triangle, or any series of them. It lay innate in my mind 
until the first triangle that I saw, or the first that I intelligently 
studied, brought it into clearconsciousness. In the same way social 
methods or institutions that first make their appearance in a cer- 
tain set of circumstances are clearly not the results of those cir- 
cumstances, if they are able to perpetuate themselves after the cir- 
cumstances have passed away. They have a deeper ground some- 
where. It is the work of the philosopher to discover it—that of 
the antiquarian to trace the circumstances that played the obstet- 
ric, not the parental roll at their genesis. To take another in- 
stance, it is easy to trace the antiquarian origin of the state in the 
fusion of a number of tribes, and to trace these again to the fami- 
lies in which they had their origin. But the political philosopher 
cares but little for the results reached. He sees beneath these 
family and tribal movements a great political impulse at work, to 
which only the full development of the state gives scope. What 
is the nature of this impulse? what its origin? what its end? 
These are the questions that he cares to have answered. The an- 
tiquarian has no answer for any of them. 

All Mr. Reade’s philosophy of history is of this superficial sort, 
now so popular in England among those who would reduce his- 
tory to one of the exact sciences. Fortunately, we have books 
that treat the question after quite another fashion. One chapter 
of Mulford’s Zhe Nation goes farther and deeper than all the 
writings of the antiquarian and anthropological school. 

Mr. Reade’s book has very great merit, considered simply as a 
work of art, if we consider the beauty, clearness and vigor of the 
individual pictures. He has a style that reminds us of Macaulay, 
without being overloaded with antithesis and ornament, as was 
that of the great essayist. People who revere Cato the Elder will 
be somewhat taken aback at the realistic picture drawn at page 
149. The sketch of early Egyptian history in the first chapter is 
a master-piece of historical writing, and not the only one in the 
volume. 

But if we regard the book in the light of its main purpose, it 
ranks much lower as a work of art. Its best things stand in no 
visible relation to that purpose. Its graphic, lively bits of history 
are most commonly no illustrations of the main thesis, that the 
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history of mankind is a martyrology. Indeed, long passages seem 
to be written much more to prove the necessity of sacrificing cur- 
rent opinions than to show that such a sacrifice will be of one 
kind with those that have been made by those of the heroes of the 
past. Indeed, more than once we have been reminded of the 
method of sundry theological treatises whose authors set before 
them a very clearly defined purpose, but seem to think that every 
fine thing that they can bring in during the argument, however 
inapposite in itself, must contribute something to the strength of 
the reasoning. 


GERDA ; OR THE CHILDREN OF WorK. By Marie Sophie Schwartz. 
Translated from the Swedish by Selma Borg and Marie A. 
Brown. Philadelphia. Porter and Coates, 1874. 

It is a fair presumption that a book not expressly labeled ‘‘ ju- 
venile,’’ is intended at least in some degree for adults. Yet the 
adult’s lines must have fallen in very hard places who would feel 
repaid by a perusal of this one, and if the drag net of advertise- 
ment encloses any such, they will probably feel as much imposed 
on as trout caught out of season. Had the reviewer felt that his 
high functions could not be conscientiously performed without 
finishing the book, he would not have escaped the painful experi- 
ence. Such names as Gerda, Schwartz, Borg, give promise of Swe- 
dish life and manners reproduced in pleasant fiction. But the 
creative faculty which makes great characters, and the reproduc- 
tive which makes the reader identify himself with the time, place 
and persons of the tale, are not to be found within these covers. 
The novel is Swedish, but the scenes are like certain actions at 
law, not local but transitory—they might have happened any- 
where. The old properties are put on the stage in the old way. 
We have—but this is a fresh effect—a morbidly honest man in- 
stantly changed into the accomplice of a thief by the sight of 
lunch. Lest the statement appear incredible, we throw in that 
the honest man was very hungry and much out at the elbow, and 
that the thief treated. But even then the American reader will 
be chagrined to find that the Vikings excel us at our own 
weapons. Was a free lunch ever used with such terrible effect ? 
We begin to put confidence in the statement in the Greek gram- 
mar that ‘‘ the maid turned into a leather bottle.’’ 

There is a beautiful woman who so far forgets her sphere as to 
hold her brother-in-law, nephew, and other men in great control. 
A cobbler is transformed into a sculptor, and when we closed the 
book the sky threatened a deluge of impossible matches and a 
rainbow of even-handed justice at the end. We fear a sort of 
mean phonetic suspicion leads us to attribute to Miss Selma Borg, 
one of the translators, many idioms which are probably much 
better Swedish than they are English. The first few pages are per- 
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fectly peppered with them, but they grew rarer either as Miss Borg 
got her hand in or got it out in favor of her coadjutor, Miss Brown. 
There is a sad reflection about all such stories which a practical 
public like ours will not think too Quixotic to mention. They 
represent a plant of labor upon the part of the author, of capital 
on the part of the publisher, and of time on that of the read- 
ing public, which swells not a little the debtor side of our national 
prosperity. Mis-directed energy is the climax of extravagance. 
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